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INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART VI. 


Oavatogc—xaréxw. 


For the Speeches the text used is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927) ; for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attici (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cambridge 
University Press, 1904). S.-J. =the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, edited by H. Stuart-Jones. 


Oavaroc. 

St Bae a. 
Oamrw. 

[I. 10, 25, 36, 37, 45; IV. 26; VI. 40,64; VIII. 21, 22, 24, 
38; IX. 4, 5, 32. 

PapynAca 
VII. 15 (festival held on 6th and 7th of Thargelion = May- 
June). 

fappartwe. 
X. 1 (Sévarae Pevd) éye O.). 


Oarepog, 
See Erepuc. 
Oarrov. 


IX, 16 (woAd 9, ‘ much sooner,’ of preference), 
B2 
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OavnaZw. 
I. 24 (rovro....,67re...) 3 IL]. 28 (wept éxeivov, ei .. .), 31 
(i ...); V. 26 (Sre...), 38 (ek. ..)3 X. 18 (wee...); XI. 27 
(rovr’..., Ore...) 
Oavpacing. 
I. 28 (Oavuacwrarov). 
Bavpuaoric. 


III. 24; X. 12 (with nominative neuter). 


Oca. 
VI. 50 (ratvrag rai¢g Oeatc, Demeter and Persephone). 


Meioc¢ (‘uncle ’). 
9: M. 1,:24;.35 ; UL. 2, 4, 5, 6, 20, 43, 16 06s, 26,.27,; 26, 
29, 30 des, 31, 34, 36, 37, 38, 41, 48, 51, 63, 65, 60, 70, 72 dis, 
74, 76,77 bis; V. 4,6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 15 des; 1X. 6, 22, 24; 
XII. 6. 
Oidw. 

VIII. 11; XII. 10.—The rule with regard to 0éAw and i4é\w 
in the Orators, as stated eg. by Wyse on VIII. 11, is that 
6é\w may be used in (a) the set phrases like tav @ei¢ Oédy, 
and (4) when a long vowel or diphthong precedes. Omitting 
Demosthenes, where editors differ too much, we find that in 
the other nine @éAw occurs 28 t. Of these, (a) has 4, (4) 14 
(uH 8 t., ci 3 t, abrov, éyw, ’euov once each): in 10, 0éAw is 
preceded either by nothing or by a short vowel or by a 
consonant.—See also Starkie’s Wasps, p. 411, for more on 
this subject: he notes that even in the set phrase Plato 
always uses Gv Oed¢ 20éAy. 


Ode. 
II. 1,47; V. 44; VI. 49, 58; VIII. 29; XI. 36; fr. 30 (2F.).— 
Five of these are in adjurations : either mpé¢ with the genitive 
(II. 47; VI. 58; fr. 30) or ua with the accusative (VIII. 29; 
XI. 36). 
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beparatva. 


VIII. 9, 10, 35 (ancilla). 


Ocpareia. 
VIII. 37 (plur.: ‘attentions’ paid to curry favour).—In the 
Orators the word recurs with this unpleasant sense in Isoc. 
3. 22 (plur.), 12. 47 (pl.), 14. 36 (sg.); Aesch. 1. 157 (sg.), 
2. 111 (sg.) ; [Dem.] 59. 55, 58 (both sg.). These and 59. 122 
are the only exx. of the word in Dem. or [Dem.]. 


Geparrebw. 


I. 28; II. 12, 18, 25, 36, 45; VIII. 37.—‘To tend,’ ‘look 


after’ a person (always in a good sense). 


Oeparwv. 


VI. 16; VIIL. 7. 


Ocopoberéw. 


VII. 34 (Ocapoberioac, ‘as a thesmothete’). 


Oecpopdpra. 


III. 80 (see éorraw); VIII. 19 (dpxeev tig ra 8.,‘to preside at 
the Thesmophoria’). 


détne. 
X. 24 (Worep rev auptaBntyinwy ywpiwy Sei tov Exovra 7 
Oérny i} mparipa TaptxecOa:).—It is better to avoid ‘mortgagee’ 
(F.) and ‘mortgagor’ (Wyse), and to translate by ‘must 
produce either the person who has pledged or sold the land 
to him.’ The reference in Oérng is to the rpaotg émi Ado, 
sale with power of redemption, which was sometimes called 
Géorc, and is fully described by Wyse (pp. 430 f.): it was, as 
he says, a real sale with a real price, the purchaser becoming 
owner immediately, but the right to resume ownership being 
reserved to the vendor by repayment of the purchase money. 
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Oewpiw. 
I, 13 (rv Evvoray, ‘to discern his intentions,’ F.); VIII. 16 
(‘to attend the public spectacles ’). 


Onrdve. 
III. 68 (av 8 OndXsiag xaradimy); VII. 20 (aporépae roi¢ 
appeot twv OnAnwy). 

Diacog. 
IX. 30 (rove Oacovg rodv¢ ‘HpaxAgoue, ‘the confraternity of 
Heracles,’ F.).—See Wyse on these festive associations in 
Attica (he reads @:aowra¢ with Sauppe). For the sense here 
S.-J. quotes inscriptions only. The word is rare in prose: in 
the Orators we find it only 3 t. (Dem. 18. 260; 19. 199, 281), 
and from Plato Ast gives only Polit. 303 C. 


Qacwrne. 


IX. 30 (avdrot buiv of Oas@ra paptupjsovev). It is not used 


by the other Orators or by Plato. 


OvyoKw. 
SL.. 258; BV..6, 28, 22,. PBs 1, 902 TK. 25, 0; A. OO ee: 
fr. 89 (25 F.).—Perfect only, and always participle except 
réOvnxe X. 22. 


Ouyarnp. 
I. 39 des; Il. 3, 18, 36; III. 2, 3, 5, 6, 30, 31, 33, 34, 40, 41 
bts, 42, 44, 49, 50 bts, 51, 55, 60, 63, 65, 68 dzs, 69 ter, 72 dts, 
73 ter, 75, 76,79; V. 5,6, 9; VI. 10 d¢s, 12, 13 des, 30, 32, 
39, 40, 46 dts, 47, 56, 57, 58; VII. 2, 9, 11, 18; VIII. 1 des, 
6, 7, 9, 14, 15 des, 18, 20, 28, 29, 31, 33 4e7, 45; X. 4, 5 dts, 24; 
XI. 8, 9 dzs, 16, 21, 37, 39, 41, 42. 


Ouyarpidodc. 
VIII. 17, 21, 24. 
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Oipa. . 

I. 14, 15, 22; VI. 40 (@AN’ améxAutoay TH Obpa). 
Busia. 

VI. 50; VIII. 15, 16; IX. 21. 
Obw. 


I. 31; VIII. 15, 16; fr. 15 (6 F.: add. Sauppe). 


i 
‘ Deictic’ -?. 


See vuvi, 68é, obroai and oitwat. 


VII. 30 (0d pdvov idta adAd Kat Syuooia) ; VIII. 12 (idta Kai 
Snpuosia). 
toloc. 
III. 62 (with dtcn); V. 34 (ra té&a, ‘the personal property’), 
42 (with xrijote, ‘the fortune of a private citizen’); X. 1; 
XI. 32, 35 (all with dixn) ; eke o (with ExOpa) ; > fr. 60 60 (16 F.), 
as V. 34. 
tepoc. 
(1) ra ispa, ‘ religious ceremonies.’ 
II. 46; VIII. 16; 1X. 30, 36. 
(2) rd tepar, ‘ temple,’ ‘ shrine.’ 
V. 39, 41, 42; VI. 50 dts; VII. 1. 
(3) ra ipa, ‘the victims.’ 
VII. 16, 17, 28. 
(4) ra iepa, ‘the sacred objects.’ 
VIII. 20. 


(5) igpa cat Gora. 


VI. 47 (eet [sc. tv ry vduy] piv yap zote vdOw undt vdOy uh 
elvar ayxiareiay uP igoav un? dciwy an’ EvxAsidou apxovros) ; 
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IX. 13 (o08tva... 


n ’ v s e - s e , 
 TOUTOUC, OloTEpP Kal (epwv Kal OGlWV 








Ko.wwvov av’ avrov sic rov Ereta ypdvow tuedA€ Katadcreiv).— X. 
On VI. 47, ina full and excellent note on the position of 
bastards, Wyse says that ‘in connexion with the succession 7 
of the next-of-kin (ayytoreia) iepa probably refers to the - 
family cult, dea to the family property,’ which is also F.’s Ske 
view. On IX. 13 Wyse says that ‘here the reference is 4 
primarily to the religious and civil rights transmitted by 
admission to the gparpia and deme of the adoptive father’ ; Il 
and F. translates ‘as an associate for the future in their th 
religious and civil acts.’ 
(6) ieoa bddc. 
fr. 33: ‘Iepa d06¢° "Ioaiog tv rH mpdocg Atopavny amodoyia. V 
“Iepa 6d0¢ éorev iv of uiorac mopevovra amd Tov aoTEog én’ 
*EXevoiva (Harp.). . I 
ispoovAia. V 
VIII. 39 (see éxxdarw).—The word recurs 5 t. in the Orators: 3 
: temple robbery’ in Isoc. 15.14, 20.6; Dem. 24. 120; ‘sacri- 
lege’ in general, or possibly ‘temple robbery,’ in Dem. 22. 69, I 
24.177. 
iepoparrne. : 
VI. 33; VII. 9.—This priest of the Eleusinian mysteries was 
so called because it was his duty to display the sacred : 
objects. The hierophant could be named (see VII. 9), but i 








not addressed by name: on this point see Wyse’s note on 
VI. 33. 





ixavoc. 
II.7;1V.1; VI. 1, 28, 29; VII. 13, 34; VIII. 29,45; IX. 29; 
X. 1,25; XI. 19, 40; XII. 3; fr. 29 (1 F.).—‘ sufficient’ and 
‘satisfactory’ are the meanings, except X. I wapacxevacacOa 
ixavol, ‘capable intriguers.’ 
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ixavoc. 
X.15; XII. 12. 

ixerevw. 
II. 2, [8], 44; VI. 57; VIII. 22, 45; IX. 37—Coupled with 
déouat Or avtiBoXw or both in all but the interpolated sentence 
in II. 8 and in VIII. 22 (kat ratra ixerevotang cat kAaodbone). 


iuarior. 
IIl.9; 1V. 7; VIII. 8.—In IV. 7 with péday, of mourning ; in 
the others ra iuarca are part of a bride’s trousseau. 

iva. 
(1) With indicative. 
VIII. [15]; XI. 6; fr. 29 (1 F.). 
(2) With subjunctive. 
I. 22; II. 28, 29, 30, 36, 46 des; III. 15, 21 (W.: opt. F.), 61: 
V. 5,34; VI.17, 52,62; VII. 3,4,43; VIII. 3,4, 10; IX. 18, 
35; X%. 15,17; AI. 3, 38, 47, §0; fr, 66.(18 F... 
(3) With optative. 

III. 21 (F.: subj. W.), 28, 32; VI. 24; VII. 39; VIII. 36 d¢s, 
39 bis; IX. 30; X. 17; XI. 49. 

immac. 
VII. 39 imwada 8: reAWv, i.€. rhv imwada rakw, taxes at the rate 
payable by the immeic. 

immeve. 
VI. 5 (immed orparevduevog, ‘ serving in the cavalry,’ F.). 

immo. 
fr. 85 (irmia as acult title of Athena is quoted by Harp. from 
the speech of Isaeus against Calydon). 


e 
(wTOC. 


V. 43; XI. 41. 
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ioopoipéiw. 
I. 2, 35.—‘ To share equally.’ Rare in classical authors. The 
Orators who use it are Isoc. 4. 17, 5.39; Ps.-Dem. 48. 19, 32, 
38. Thuc. has it twice: 6.16.4, 6.39.1. Isaeus has the aor. 
inf. in both places, with the genitive of the thing shared and 
the dative of the person with whom it is shared ; Isoc. has no 
genitive, and substitutes zpd¢ with the accus. for the dat. ; 
Ps,-Dem. has the genitive in § 19 only, and nowhere anything 
corresponding to the dative; Thuc. has the genitive with 
mpo¢ and accus. in 6.16, but neither in 6.39. Like Isaeus, 
Isoc. has only isouorpioa ; in the other passages we get -péi, 
-psiv, OF -piaetv. 


iodmoipoc. 


VI. 25; VII. 19, 22.—All plural, ‘sharing equally,’ with the 
genitive except VII. 22. 


v 
iooc. 
I]. 5 (rv tony mpoika... hvrep «.t.A.); VII. 20 (rd toov, ‘an 
equal share in,’ with gen.), zdzd. (iso, ‘equality’); X. 1 (ov« 
&& icov dcaxeiueBa, ‘we are not on an equal footing’). 


isoréA ata, taoreAne. 
fr. 45: ‘loatoc tv ty xar’ "EAraydvou ToAdaKg. tinh Tic 
8 8 , o »ee - - , . ?’ « s ~ 
womévyn roig aSiowe gaveioe tov petoixwv, Ka? jv Kal Tov 


metorxiov apecic avroic éyiyvero (Harp.). 


e 
LoTHu. 


VII. 40 (2ernxe, of a memorial tripod). 


io yupiZomac. 
I. 3, 18; 1V. 26; XI. 1.—In the first three, ‘ to lay stress on,’ 


‘base their claim on, with dative ; in XI. 1 ‘to maintain,’ 
with infinitive. 
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ioxupic. 
III. 51 (kai a@dAo ei re fv ioxupdrepov, ‘and any stronger 
action possible ’). 

iaxbw. 
IX. 35; XI. 18 (both negative, ‘to be of no avail,’ with 
dative). 

lowe. 
I. 9; II. 24; IV. 30; V. 3, 28, 46; VI. 17; VIII. 42; 
IV. 10, 18; X. 18.—‘ Perhaps’ in all. 


K. 
KaoloKoc. 
XI. 21 d%s, 23.—‘ Voting urn, in a court. 


xabarrep. 


VII. 28; VIII. 36; XI. 2, 12. 


cabyyéouat. 
V. 14 (npmeic 0? KaPnyovpmevor ObKére Tpooicerv Atxacoyéver Exewv 
Twv tk Tov KAjpouv pépog ovdév).—F. translates: ‘ we, judging 
that D. had no longer any right to’etc. The verb is 
obelized by Wyse, kept by Scheibe and Thalheim, emended 
by Baiter (a0 iyobmevor), Sauppe (@ avédpec, iyobuevor, which 
Wyse seems to approve), Dobree (ovxé@’ jyovmevor tpoanxe), 
and Buermann (xa@’ yuag iyyotpevor. It is frequent enough 
in Herodotus, and occurs once in Thuc. (6.4), and 5 t. in 
Plato (Laches 182 C, Symp. 199 C, Theaet. 200 E, Ep. Il. 
312 B and C): but nowhere in the sense ‘to think,’ and no 
other Orator uses it in any sense. Wyse objects to Baiter’s 
emendation that dre does not occur in oratorical prose, but 
Ps.-Dem. has it in 42. 24 dre véog... dv, and it is used by 
Thuc. and Plato. 
xaOnpuat. 

V. 39 (é» tw tig EiAeBuiag igpy, of a woman); VI. 19 (év 
oixkimart, Of a prostitute) ; VIII. 16 (at public spectacles). 


399240 
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cahepdw. 
IV. 9 (‘dedicate’ property to a deity. Wyse has a good 17, ; 
note on transactions of this kind). 


41 
II, 

xalirmorpodéiw. fe 
V. 43 (@AAa py vbre xaOimmorpdpy«ac, ‘you have not squan- to. 


dered your money on keeping horses’).—S.-J. quotes this wh 
passage only. See under xaraZevyorpopéw, xaramadepacriw. 


caBiornu. ; £N 


B.'§ 5 4..8,.4)-9s 20) 93, 25, 27, 20. 38. 37, 46, oF s TV. GK 
41 bts, 46,65, 75; V. 1, 23, 36; VI. 4 dts, 17 dts, 18, 20, 31, 


32, 36; VII. 2, 13, 14, 19, 39; VIII. 5, 6, 37, 43; IX. 23, 34, ” 
35; X. 4, 22; XI. 13, 17; XII. 4, 8; fr. 30 (2 F.).—It can 

almost always be translated by ‘render,’ ‘ make,’ ‘ constitute,’ I. 
as II. 21 dracda avrov xaOiorac, but in some cases other words - 


must be used. Such are I. 5 xaracjaavreg yyag tig ayova 
wept tovrwy, ‘bringing us into court, as VIII. 5, and cf. 
VIII. 43, XI. 13, ele xevdbvouge; V. 1 and 23, of providing I 
sureties; VI. 31 xaracravrog 6? éxeivou mpo¢g tov apyovta, 
‘when he presented himself before’ (so 32); fr. 30 ra wpay- 
pata... émi duaBorag kai Adyoug Kafiorag, ‘making them an | 
occasion for calumnies and argument,’ F. 


Omitted. 





Kaltrep. 
VI. 54 (x. avaisxuvrog w&v).—Used once by Lysias, once by 
Lycurgus, 10 t. by Isocrates, and 32 t. in the Demosthenic 
corpus. 





Kaipoc. 
II. 28 (xarpov AaPouevog, ‘seizing the opportunity’); V. 36 
(év rotobrore xatpoic, ‘in all these years of crisis,’ F.). 


rood 


lan- 
this 


32, 
31, 
345 


te, 
rds 
va 
ef. 
ng 


ra, 


in 
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kalrot. 
[. 13, 22, 26,27; II. 15,39; III. 11, 14,60; V. 20, 33, 37, 38, 
41; VI. 11, <12>, 44, 46, 52, 54, 58; VII. 12, 34,40; VIII. 
St, 27, 20, 24, 26; IX. 23; X. 2g: AL GO, 1G Se; ANT. Os 
fr. 129 (33 F.).— Now,’ ‘ Yet,’ ‘And yet,’ ‘ Again :’, according 
to the context, and always first in its sentence, except II. 15,. 
whete it comes after a semicolon. 


Kal@, 
{V. 19 (of committing a dead body to the funeral pyre). 
Kakla, 
XI. 37 (‘turpitude’). 
Kakog. 
I. 6; V. 11, 25, 45; VI. 21, 24; VII. 41; XI. 38.—Neuter 
except the last two (superlative in XI. 38), and plural except 
VI. 24: in all these, ‘ misfortunes,’ ‘evils.’ 


Kaxoupyéw. 


IV. 28 (kaxoupyov, ‘as a malefactor,’ F.). 


, 
KaKOW. 


III. 46; XI. 35 (‘injure’: both pres. inf. passive). 


Kax@c. 

I. 6 dis, 7, 11, 20, 33; V. 35, 36 (kadwe, F. and most edd.), 43; 
VIIL. 44; XI. 14, 35; fr. 29 (1 F.).—With worty in I. (rabetv 
in 6, 2nd); with wparrey, ‘fare ill, V. 35; with xopnyeiv, 
V. 36 (v. 1. wadwe); with dvorAAbvar, ‘squander wickedly,’ 
V. 43; fr. 29; with Seoceiv, XI. 14; with ScarBévar, XI. 35. 
In VIII. 44 we have rov xaxwe atroAobpevoy, ‘ the damnable 
creature.’ 


Kakwotc. 


VIII. 32 zer, 34 (‘ neglect’ of parents by those whose duty it 
was under the laws to care for them). 
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Kadéw. 


I. 14, 16 d2s, 22, 31, 32; III. 30, 33, 70; 1V. 13; V. 37, 473 
VI. 11, 34, 373; VII. 10, 25, 28, 32, 36; VIII. 18, 20, 24, 27, 
42; 1X. 18; X. 7; XI. 2, 43.—‘ Summon,’ ‘send for,’ I. 14, 
22; IV. 13; ‘invite’ to a feast, etc., I. 31; III. 30, 33, 70; 
VIII. 18; ‘call upon’ a person to do something, V. 37; 
‘call,’ ‘name, V. 47; debrepow adeApag duomarpiag Kade Se. 
6 véuocg, XI, 2, ‘names’ as next in succession. In the other 
18 passages we have xaA\u with paprupac, of calling up 
witnesses in court. 


kaXivoéw. 
V. 44 (ra avaOiara . . . év toig ABoupyetoig Ere Kadevdeirat, 
‘are still knocking about in the sculptor’s workshop,’ F.).— 
Wyse has a long note on xaA- and xva-. 


Kanroc. 
I. 43 (xaAXov); II. 15 («aAAcov), 36; III. 21; V. 34; IX. 32. 
—‘ Handsome, of a gravestone, II. 36; xaAvi xayaoi/, III. 21 ; 
‘a fitting, proper thing’ in the other passages. 


KkaAwe. 
i, 6; i. 25 de, 02, 24. 96; Vi. 963 Vil. at; Vil. 3 
XI. 39; fr. 30 (2 F.).—we oidv re wadXora, II. 36, VIII. 39. 
In XI. 39 ra¢ Ovyarépac scabeivar Kadws, ‘to endow fittingly.’ 


, 
Kav, 


VIII. 8 (kapeéy, ‘having fallen ill’). 


” , 
Kav = Kal av. 


sec OG 5 EG. 20s Vil. 33 24. 36; ATE. 7. 





»” a ed 
Kav = Kal tav. 


VI. 52; VII. 4, 16, 19, 20, 25 des, 30; VIII. 5, 32, 44; XI. 3. 


es 





o. 


ry ™ tp mm =! A MH ® A 
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KkapTroouat. 
V. 35; IX. 5; X. 19 d%s.—‘To enjoy the revenues’ of 
property. 

KapTéc. 
V. 29 (plural, ‘revenue’); fr. 36 (Harp. says that Isaeus 
dealt with the dic» xapzov in the speech against Dorotheus), 


xara with accusative. 

I. 4, 41 dts, 43 dts, 51; II. 1, 2, 13, 16, 25 des, 32, 39 des, 46, 
47; III. [3], 4, 11, 12, 39, 61, 63, 65, 69, 70, 74; IV. 1, 2, 
7 bis, 10 bis, 11 ter, 15 bts, 16, 17, 18, 22 dis, 23, 24 dts, 25 
quater, 28; V. 10 dts, 14, 15 dts, 16 ter; VI. 3, 10, 12, 14, 34, 
42, 59, 65; VII. 3 dzs, 18, 22, 24 Zev, 26, 37, 38, 41; VIII. 18, 
19, 33, 37, 45; IX. 2, 8 des, 23, 27, 33, 343 X. 3, 6, 8, 9, 
10 dts, 11, 12, 14, 15 dés, 21, 24; XI. 1, 2, 3 dzs, 6, 9 des, 10, 
II, 12 dts, 15, 18 dts, 19 bts, 21 des, 22 dis, 23, 24, 25 dts, 
33 dts, 35, 49; fr. 30 Zer (2 F.), 67 (19 F.), 131 (35 F.).—In 
most cases it may be translated by ‘in accordance with,’ ‘ on 
the ground of,’ or ‘by right of.? The nouns with it are :— 
ayxiareiav, yévoc, ypagiy (XI. 35), ScabyjKnv (-ac), ddarr, Ad-youg 
(I. 51); vémovr(-ovg), ro mpoojxov (VIII. 37), ovyyéveav 
(VII. 24), rpdrow (VII. 3), poor (LV. 2), Ynpiouara (fr. 30). 

The following phrases may be noted :—II. 32 xara étvauw 
eivat, ‘so far as lay within our power’ ; I]. 46 xa@’ Exacrov 
émauroy, ‘annually’; III. 11 xaW &aorov died Geir, ‘to enumerate 
them individually’; [V. 10 cara ra mpwra, ‘at the very start’ ; 
IV. 11 xara ro réXoc, ‘at the usual rate’; V. 10 xara ro 
éAdyiatov pépoc, ‘in the slightest degree’; zbid. rav nal’ 
iyuépav émirndeiwy, ‘ the necessities of daily life’; VI. 34 «a@’ 
txaorov rw cipnuévory, ‘in regard to each of my statements’ ; 
VI. 39 card puxpdv mu, ‘lightly’; VII. 24 xara rov waripa 
(ujrepa), ‘in the right of his father (mother)’; VII. 38 xara 
povag, ‘by himself alone’; VII. 41 xara rhy tunv HAcKlay, ‘as 
far as my age permits’; VIII. 45, 1X. 27 xa’ ds0v, ‘in as 
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far as’; IX. 23 rd xara savrov pépog, ‘to the best of your 
ability’; X. 24 «a@’ &y rz, ‘in detail’; XI. 15 ovd? xara pexpov, 
‘not in the least degree’; XI. 22 xa” &kasrov, ‘in regard to 
each point’; XI. 49 kara roy moAeuor, ‘in the course of the 
war’; fr. 67 xara ro éudv jépog, ‘as part of my inheritance’ ; 


fr. 131 rov xa’ jpuépay Biov, ‘ one’s everyday life.’ 


xara with genitive. 
IV. 12; VII. 16, 17, 28; VIII. 44; IX. 6; XI. 27, 28, 34, 
47.—‘Against’ in all but VII, where we have xara rav (xa’) 
igowv, of a man swearing ‘ with his hand on the victims.’ 


KutaBaivw. 
VII. 43 (‘step down,’ z.e. finish address to court). 


catayéAasrog. 
Il. 43 (wpayua Savoy cai xatayéAacrov, ‘an abominable and 
scandalous proceeding’).—This adj. never means merely 
‘laughable,’ ‘ridiculous,’ but is always very much stronger 
(‘contemptible,’ ‘ scandalous’), and the verb means ‘ to deride,’ 
‘to mock.’ So the noun (xarayeAwe) is ‘an object of derision ’ 
in Ant. fr. 70 (@ roi¢ éxOpvig x.). 


Karaynpackw. 
VI. 51 (‘to grow old’). 
KaTaynpaw. 
II. 22 (‘to grow old’). 
KaTaylyvwooKkw. 


I. 2 (wodAy Hur tpnuiay Karayvovtec, ‘observing how devoid 
of protectors we were’), 50 (wapavoray KAtwvipou Katwycy- 
vwoxev, ‘to pronounce C. insane’); XI. 6 (éu0d xarayvevar 
Tavrny tiv sisayyeAiay, ‘to condemn me in this criminal 
suit’); XII. 6 (w@¢ av rig tuwv Karayvoin Pevdonaprupiwy 
Anpaparov 5). 
KaTa@youat. 

fr. 135 dts (39 F.). With mapa and dative, ‘to stay at a 
person’s house.’ 
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kaTadiatraw. 
VII. 12. With genitive, of arbitrators, ‘to give an award 
against.’ 

Karaokacw. 
IV. 9; X. 24; fr. 22 (xaradicacauevog avti tov vieijoac Kar 
KaTadicasOivat rwwa momjaac ‘loatoe iv tp kara AcoxAgoue UBpewe 
Harp.).—This verb occurs 15 t. in the Orators, of which two 
are active (Ant. 6.47, Aesch. 1. 187), ‘to give a verdict 
against, and the others middle, ‘to obtain a verdict in one’s 
favour.’ The middle is used either absolutely, or with the 
genitive of the unsuccessful litigant. As S.-J. seems to imply 
that this is the meaning of the middle in Is. 4. 29 and 10, 24 
only, the other references may be given :—Lys. 17. 3, 23. 4 
and 14; Dem. 21.176, 31. 14, 37. 28; Ps.-Dem. 47. 18, 57, 
and 81, 53. 15. 

karaGevyorpogéw. 

V. 43.—Wyse has a long note on this verb and xa@immorpo- 
g~éw (g.v.) in the same section: he concludes that it means 
‘you have not squandered your money on keeping racing 
teams,’ and that ‘it was tacked on by Isaeus for the sake of a 
lusus verborum, which we cannot represent, the contrast 
between Zevyoc timmy and Zevyu¢ dpetkov. 


caraAau Pave. 


11.6; VI. 41; VIII. 21.—‘ To find on arrival,’ with participial 
construction, as frequently. 


karaXéyw. 


VII. 5.—‘ To enrol,’ here as a trierarch. 


karaXgirw. 
I. 1, 2, 10 dts, 25, 39, 40 Sts, 45; I]. 27 des; IIL. 40, 41 dzs, 
42, 44, 50, 60 bzs, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 d2s, 69, 72 bts, 73, 74,75 ; 
IV. 13; V. 3, 4 42s, 9, 10, 34, 37,41; VI. 5, 13, 21, 30, 44 
(Herw., Wyse éy«-), 63; VII. 4, 5 d%s, 7, 18 d25, 19, 29, 30, 
Cc 
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31 dts, 45; VIII. 1, 2 dts, 3, 17, 23, 25, 31, 32 fer, 37, 38 Ler, 
40, 45; IX. 1, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 24; X. 8, 14, 26; 
XI. 3, 8, 18, 26. 38, 39, 42, 43 d2s, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49 fer; 
fr. 11 (5 F.)—Besides ‘to leave behind, of the deceased, 
which is much the most frequent meaning, we also find the 
following. (1) ‘to bequeath’: VII. 29, 31 (both with éwi 
and dative); VIII. 3; X. 8, 14, 26; XI. 8 (with éwi and dat.), 
26, 46, 47. (2) ‘To abandon’: VI. 21 (family and home). 
(3) ‘To leave’: VIII. 17 (xcaraXeAetupévous aitm); TX. 22 
(kai gnot wap iav7@ ‘Aoripirov tairag (sc. rag rafijKag) 
kataXireiv) ; XI. 38 (XrparoxAéouve amopa ta mpayuara Kata- 
Aurévroc, ‘when S. left his affairs in a state of embarrassment’). 

KaTadntoupyéw. 
fr. 130 (34 F.) waraAeAyrobpynro, ‘had been spent on state 
services. S.-J. quotes also Dem. 36. 39, the only other case 
in the Orators. 

karaXdoyiZomat. 
XI. 47 (‘to include in one’s reckoning’).—It recurs 3 t. in 
the Orators: Aesch. 3. 54, 202 (‘to reckon’); Ps.-Dem. 7.6 
(rpd¢ tua, “to debit you with’). 

KaTanaptupéw. 
IV. 12,19; V. 12, 25; VI. 15; VIII. 44.—‘ To give evidence 
of, [V. 19, VI. 15 ; ‘to give evidence against’ in the other 
passages. 

carape\tw. 


I. 23; X. 18.—‘ To be guilty of negligence’ (used absolutely). 


KaTauéupouat. 
VIL. 14 (riv Ackiav tiv éavrov).—‘ To deplore,’ ‘to confess 
the feebleness of.” The verb recurs 13 t. in the Orators. It 
has this sense in Isoc. 5.110, 12.8, 15.61 and 244; Aesch. 
1.64; Dem. 22.27, 29.1; but the stronger sense, ‘ to censure,’ 
in Aesch. 2.63, 3.216; Dem. 20. 7, 68, 88, 160. 
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KaravayKalw. 
VII. 38 (‘to compel’). It does not recur in the Orators, and 
S.-J. quotes in addition from classical writers only Eur. Bacch. 
643 (‘hold in durance’) and Thue. 4.77.2. Thuc. has it also 


178: 35 2704S 2.4043 RGSS, 
KataTatcepaaréw. 
X. 25 (‘to dissipate in unnatural debauchery,’ F.).—daz. dey. 


KaraTrAéw. 


LI. 6 (xarerAsboauer Sevpo, ‘we sailed back to Athens ys 


KaraTtAitTTw. 


VIII. 27, 42 (‘ daunt,’ ‘ terrify’). 
KaTackanmTw. 


V. 11 (‘demolish’ a building). 


4 
KaracKevadw. 


1V.6; VI. 35; VIII. 43; IX. 2; XI. 37; fr. 66 (18 F.).— 


Active in all but fr. 66, where it is middle and means ‘to set 





up’ a bank (rpameZav). In the others it means ‘to invent,’ ‘ 
‘to concoct, ‘to trump up.’ d 
KaTacKEv)). i; 


XI. 41 (collective, ‘ goods and chattels,’ F.). 


KaTaorasic. 
VI. 31 (wpocexaXioaro tig tupaveyv Kataotacw, ‘served upon 
him a summons for discovery of documents’). 


karatiGenac (middle). 


en ae ee 


VI. 7, 27 dis; VII. 1 (‘to deposit’ a document for safe- 
keeping). if 

catagpavéc. 
IT. 40 (‘clear’). 


Katapavwe. “ 


maori =v 


III. 73 (‘openly’); VIII. 4 (compar., ‘ more undisguisedly ’). 
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, 
KaTagevyw. 
X. 23 (‘take refuge,’ éxt tovrov roy Adyov, ‘in this argument’). 


Katappoviw. 
IV. 11 (passive); V. 47; VI. 48 (‘to treat with contempt,’ 
‘flout,’ with genitive). 

KaTapuynh. 


II. 13 (x. tie éonutag ‘ protection in their defencelessness’). 


kaTaypaonat. 

VI. 56 (xaraypovra ty Evtxriuovog dvéuart).— Make free 
with,’ ‘ misuse,’ a sense which recurs in the Orators only in 
Dem. 19. 277. ‘They have the verb 32 t., half of which occur 
in Ps-Dem. By far the most usual meaning is ‘apply,’ 
‘make use of,’ ‘make full use of, ‘use up.’ In Aesch. its 
only sense is, practically, ‘ put to death’ (1. 122, 2.70); while 
in Ps.-Dem. 43.39 and 48. 44 it is used absolutely in the odd 
sense ‘insist’ that something is the case. When governing 
a noun, the noun is in the dative, except Ps.-Dem. 47. 50 
(apyvprov) and 49. 4 (Exaoroy sc. ror dpetAouévwr). 


caraPetvoouat. 
IV. 11; IX. 23, 26; XI. 17.,—‘ Slander, ‘invent lies about,’ 
with the genitive except XI. 17, where it is absolute. 


caraevoouaprupiw. 
V. 9 (xarafevdouaprupnGivrec, ‘being made the victims of 
perjury,’ F.).—In the other Orators: Dem, 21. 136 (-podmat, 
passive, as here); 29.6 (-pnoduevog, middle, ‘ relying on false 
evidence’); 45.1 (-pn@eig, as here); Ps.-Dem. 33. 37 (zd.). 
catalnpitoua. 
V. 34 (c. gen. pers.). 
Karéyw. 


VIII. 42 (row aypsy, ‘still holds his land’). 


(To be continued.) 
W. A. GOLIGHER. 
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THE SECRET OF TERENCE. 


AFTER a hundred years of intensive study, the problem of 
Terence’s relation to his Greek originals seems to be no 
nearer a solution. Reading Jachmann’s article on Terence 
(R.E., 1934), we find the old theses still defended or 
refuted; the list of authorities on either side grows ever 
more formidable, and Jachmann’s own decision is often 
based on purely subjective grounds. And yet I believe 
that there are certain arguments, hitherto neglected, which 
have only to be put forward to secure the general assent 
of reasonable people. 

We have the complete plays of Terence; we have the 
prologues in which he discusses his methods; we have also 
the commentary of the worthy Donatus, and a few frag- 
ments of the Greek originals. From the prologues, it 
appears that Terence sometimes combined portions of 
different originals in order to form one Latin play; from 
the plays themselves we learn that Terence liked contrasted 
pairs of characters. That there was something novel about 
his work appears to have been the opinion of his con- 
temporaries and rival dramatists, and perhaps explains the 
hostility they felt for him. He appears to have been a 
conscious literary craftsman; he had certain artistic 
principles which, throughout his short career, he strove to 
realize. In order to find out what these principles were, 
it is natural to begin with his first play. That this was 
the Andria is the testimony of Suetonius and the 
didascaliae; and though the prologue to that play, if it is 
really the young author’s first address to the public, ends 
on a curiously inauspicious note—“give the author some 
hope that the plays which he will write are going to receive 
a hearing instead of being hissed off the stage unheard”— 
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we have no good grounds for doubting that tradition is 
correct in placing the Andria first in order of composition 
and performance. The prologue tells us that the play was 
based on two originals—Menander’s ’Avépia and [epivia. 
Terence, defending himself against his critics, admits that 
he has used these two Greek plays—which, he adds, are 
similar in plot, though different in words. He _ has 
borrowed from the [[epwfia where he thought fit; this, 
he adds, is what his enemies accused him of doing, when 
they maintain that plays should not be contaminated. 
Their argument reveals their stupidity; in accusing 
Terence they are also accusing Naevius, Plautus and 
Ennius, whose example he has followed, and whose care- 
lessness he prefers to the dull laboriousness of his critics 
and rivals. 

Readers of Terence’s prologues might do well to bear 
in mind Parnell’s famous reference to Gladstone as an 
“unrivalled sophist.” His lack of veracity is admitted; 
what has not been kept in mind is that for the facts of the 
controversy between his critics and himself we have prac- 
tically no evidence except his own statements. We do not 
really know what it was of which his enemies accused him; 
we have their accusation as reported by Terence himself. 
He says that they accused him of combining two Greek 
plays, and he admits that he has in fact done so. When, 
further, we read Donatus’ statement that Terence has 
derived the opening scene of his Andria from the [Mepw6ia, 
the evidence seems completely coherent; indeed, I do not 
know that anyone since Donatus’ day has ever doubted it. 
And yet, when we study Donatus’ commentary in more 
detail, we find ourselves in difficulties even about what 
seemed certain. 

Donatus seems to have been an honest commentator, 
anxious to understand his author, whose veracity he never 
seems to doubt. One great advantage Donatus enjoyed 
over us: he had access to the Greek originals. But his 
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methods are unsystematic; his critical faculty is rudi- 
mentary; he prefers to offer an explanation, however lame, 
rather than admit ignorance. In reading the prologues of 
Terence he found himself at grips with a literary con- 
troversy of which no other record had survived except 
these very prologues. The only point in which his 
testimony has independent value is when he refers to the 
Greek plays. On Terence’s statement that the two plays 
of Menander were alike in plot he remarks: prima scaena 
Perinthiae fere isdem uerbis quibus Andria scripta est, 
cetera dissimilia sunt exceptis duobus locis, altero ad 
uersus XI, altero ad Xx, qui in utraque fabula positi sunt. 
(The Andria of this remark is the Greek play, as appears 
from the comment next to be quoted.) The two plays of 
Menander, according to Donatus, had almost identical 
opening scenes; apart from this their only similarities were 
two short passages. We now turn to Donatus’ comment 
on Terence’s admission that he has borrowed from the 
leptvOia. ‘* Why,” he asks, “does Terence accuse him- 
self, when he could have pretended that he has used only 
one original? The reason is that he knows he has 
translated the opening scene from the Perinthia, in which 
the old man talks to his wife as in Terence he talks to his 
freedman. In the Andria of Menander the old man is 
alone.” 

Combining Donatus’ statements, we gather that the 
opening scene in the two plays of Menander was very 
similar—fere isdem uerbis; the words uttered by the 
senex in the ’Avépia were practically identical with the 
words uttered by the senex in the [epw@ia. Where the 
scenes differed was in the fact that in the ’Avépia the 
senex was uttering a monologue while in the [epw6ia he 
was addressing his wife. When Donatus tells us that 
Terence took his opening scene from the Hepw@ia, he 
cannot, therefore, mean that Terence borrowed the words 
spoken by the senex from the [epw@éa—for in this respect 
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the two Greek plays were alike. What Terence took from 
the IIsprvOia was the use of the dialogue form. Even 
here Terence cannot be said to have followed the Mepw6ia 
very closely. Sosia, the freedman of Terence’s opening 
scene, does little more than supply the senex with an 
audience, and never appears in the rest of the play; 
still, in so far as he speaks at all, his words are in 
character, and it is impossible to suppose that they are 
copied from what the old man’s wife said to her husband 
in the HeorvOia. Some changes Terence must have made; 
Donatus’ fere isdem uerbis cannot be taken literally. But 
if all that Terence borrowed from the Iepwfia was the 
dialogue form, how does Donatus know that Terence did 
borrow the dialogue form from the Ieow@ia? Donatus, in 
trying to illustrate Terence’s statements, has landed himself 
in contradiction. Terence says that the two Greek plays 
were similar—and Donatus says that the opening scenes 
are similar. Terence says that he has borrowed from the 
Hepiv8ia— and Donatus finds an example of this borrowing 
in the opening scene! The example he gives is plainly 
illusory; but what is still more striking is that it is the 
only one. Evidently he looked through the two Greek 
plays in order to illustrate Terence’s statement that they 
were alike in plot; for he says that, apart from the 
opening scene, they resembled each other only in two short 
passages. If he could have found other examples (and 
better ones) of Terence’s borrowings from the [epiw@ia, 
surely he would have given them. Indeed we can see that 
he was on the look-out for such borrowings, not only from 
the [epw6ia but from other Greek plays as well; thus on 
And. 959 he remarks that the sentiment has been borrowed 
from Menander’s Eunuchus, adding triumphantly, et 
hoc est quod dicitur “contaminari non decere fabulas.” 
Evidently Donatus found a passage in Menander’s 
Eunuchus which at any rate resembled the passage in 
Terence’s Andria; and that he is right in connecting the 
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two is suggested by the absence of any such passage 
from Terence’s own Eunuchus. If Terence had not really 
derived the Andria passage from the Et’vovyoc, surely, 
when he came to translate the Evvodxe¢ as a whole, 
he would have included the passage to which Donatus 
refers; on the other hand, if he remembered having made 
use of this passage already, we can understand why he 
shouid have omitted it from his Eunuchus. But if 
Donatus, in his search for examples of contaminatio, 
went so far as to examine a third Greek play, it follows 
that he had failed to find any example in the [epw6éa 
except in the opening scene. Of course this does not mean 
that there were no examples to be found; Terence’s own 
words (which appear to mean that he had made verbal 
borrowings from the [epiGia) are supported by the fact 
that among the scanty extant fragments there are two 
which resemble passages in Terence’s play—the reference 
to the drunken old woman and the reference to the slave 
carrying the meagre supper indoors. It was inevitable that 
these passages should have been pressed to give evidence 
of wider borrowings. Terence’s midwife is described as 
bibulous; but when she does appear she is (fortunately 
for the heroine) comparatively sober. A drunken old 
woman is mentioned in a fragment of the MHepw@ia, but 
the midwife who utters one of the extant fragments of 
the ’Avépia appears to be sober, if genial. It has con- 
sequently been argued that Terence’s midwife is a con- 
flation of these two; but this does not follow; there is 
nothing to show that the old woman of the Iepiw6ia was 
a midwife, and all old women in Latin comedy seem to 
be bibulous. That Lesbia is not obviously drunk when 
her services are required (though she speaks in the 
bacchiac metre, often used by intoxicated characters— 
lines 481-4) is not surprising; we have been prepared for 
this by Mysis’ prayer (232-3) that the old woman may, 
this once, prove better than her reputation. At the very 
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most, all we can claim here is a mere verbal resemblance 
and verbal borrowings are precisely what Terence 
appears to admit. The reference to the slave seen bring- 
ing home a meagre supper plays an important part in the 
Andria, as it is the culminating proof that the preparations 
for the wedding are bogus (368-9). The sham pre- 
parations for the wedding are essential to the plot of the 
Andria, and were, therefore, presumably part of the plot 
of the ’Avépia as well—if that play is really the main source 
of Terence’s play. If the idea of the sham wedding- 
preparations should be supposed to have been derived from 
the IprvGia we should have to conclude that Terence had 
made large-scale alterations (involving considerable re- 
writing) in the plot of his primary source—and such a 
conclusion is precisely what the supporters of ‘“‘contamina- 
tion” wish to avoid. Either, then, there were bogus 
wedding-preparations in both the Greek plays, and Terence 
borrowed from the [epiv8ia merely one of the details used 
in that play to show that the preparations were bogus, or 
else the verbal resemblance is little more than fortuitous. 
Mere verbal borrowings are admitted by Terence (and 
might easily have been missed by Donatus); but the flaw at 
the heart of the contamination-theory is this: it inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that the Latin dramatists were so 
skilful in remodelling plots that they could have got on 
very well without contamination at all. 

So far, then, we have seen no reason to believe that 
Terence had borrowed from the [ep:vHia anything more 
than occasional phrases and sententiae. The reader may 
object: why, then, did Terence’s enemies take these 
borrowings so seriously as to make them a ground of 
accusation? Again we must point out that the only 
evidence for the terms of their accusation is Terence’s 
own statement. But it will surely be agreed that Donatus 
had tried to find examples of borrowing, and had failed. 
What he did claim to find was an important alteration in 
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the plot made by Terence independently of any Greek 
original. The characters of Charinus and Byrria have 
been added, he tells us, to the plot by Terence himself, for 
they are not in Menander (has personas Terentius addidit 
fabulae—nam non sunt apud Menandrum). And since 
Terence himself tells us that he added to the Evvotdxo¢ two 
characters from the KéAag the view has generally been 
taken that Charinus and Byrria were taken from the 
Neowia and that when Donatus says non sunt apud 
Menandrum what he really means, or ought to have meant, 
is “not in the *Avépia (but in the [Tepwbia)”. 

It has been shown that Donatus looked through the 
IeprPia for precisely such examples of borrowing. If he 
had found that Charinus and Byrria had been taken from 
that play, why did he not say so?) When he comes in his 
commentary on the Eunuchus to the introduction of 
characters from the KédAa& (1. 228), his note is clear: 
haec apud Menandrum in Eunucho non sunt, ut ipse 
professus est “parasiti personam et militis,” sed de Colace 
translata sunt. I find it impossible to believe that Donatus, 
had he found Charinus and Byrria in the Nepw@ia, should 
have said, ‘these characters have been added by Terence, 
for they are not in Menander.” It is almost as difficult 
to suppose that Donatus did not bother to look up the 
Ileptv@ia here, or that for some other reason he failed to 
find these two characters in that play—if they really were 
there. Even if Terence had disguised them by changing 
their names (he sometimes altered names of characters to 
other Greek names, for no reason that I can suggest), 
surely Donatus could have detected the essential difference 
between the two Greek plays caused by the presence of a 
second lover in the [lepw@ia (for, as will be shown, 
Charinus’ réle is that of second lover). In the 20-line 
fragment from the Oxyrhynchus papyrus which A. Korte 
recognized as part of the Mepw6@ia there is a reference to 
a slave whose name ends in.. piac. Wilamowitz restored 
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the name as Iluppiac, a name which might be Latinized 
as Byrria. But as in the Greek play this slave belongs to 
the senex, Laches, he cannot be the original of Byrria, 
the slave of Charinus. It must be admitted that to 
suggest that Charinus and Byrria are taken from the 
[epv$ia implies in Donatus an extraordinary degree of 
carelessness or stupidity. 

However, let us consider the suggestion in relation to 
the plays. The main plot of Terence’s Andria is that 
-amphilus, though in love with the poor girl Glycerium, 
is being forced by his father Simo to marry Philumena, 
the daughter of their next-door neighbour Chremes. The 
added character, Charinus, is in love with Philumena; 
Donatus tells us that Terence introduced him to save 
Philumena from being left. husbandless when the turn of 
events makes it possible for Pamphilus and Glycerium to 
marry. Charinus’ role is essentially that of the lover of 
the girl whom the leading lover does not wish to marry; 
therefore, his presence implies that of the leading lover. 
If, therefore, Charinus was borrowed from the [lepev6@ia, 
that play, like Terence’s Andria, must have contained a 
double love-plot. In this essential point, then—the double 
love-plot—Terence’s Andria must have resembled the 
Ilepw8ia and not the ’Avépia. Moreover, a dramatic 
character is nothing but the sum total of the words which 
he utters or which are uttered to him or about him. In 
taking Charinus and Byrria from the M[evev6ia Terence 
must have taken the words which these characters use, or 
which are used by others in reference to them. The con- 
versations between Pamphilus and Charinus must, there- 
fore, have been derived from the [lepw@ia. But in such 
conversations not only Byrria but also Davus plays a part; 
and Davus is one of the leading characters in the play as 
a whole. 

I do not mean that the rdles of Charinus and Byrria 
are so closely interwoven with the plot of the whole play 
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as to be inseparable from it. They could be removed quite 
easily. But the theory of contamination_implies that 
Terence composed his play from two originals, one of 
which had only one lover while the other had just the kind 
of double love-plot which Terence liked. As the theory 
further implies that Terence allowed himself little 
freedom in the reshaping of the plot or of individual 
scenes, or indeed in any way except in choosing which of 
his originals he would copy at any given moment, we must 
conclude that the scenes in which either Charinus or Byrria 
is present were derived from the [epw@ia. But other 
characters are also present in these scenes; and what is 
said and done in these scenes by these other characters is 
necessarily connected with what is said and done in other 
parts of the play. Inevitably, then, we must conclude that 
the primary source of Terence’s play is not the ’Avépia but 
the [epi ia. 

This conclusion was almost reached by Fabia more than 
fifty years ago (Les Prologues de Térence, pp. 182-3). 
He asks: “If the two plays of Menander were alike in 
subject and Terence found the cast of the Perinthia more 
complete and satisfactory, why did he not choose the 
Perinthia as his principal source?” Fabia answers his own 
question thus: “It is because the ’Avépia, despite its in- 
feriority in this respect, was superior in the sentiments 
expressed and in the style.” But if Terence had derived 
his plot from the [epeéia and only the sentiments and the 
style from the ’Avépia surely it would have been more 
natural for him to call his play the Perinthia and to admit, 
if pressed, that many of the sentiments expressed had been 
borrowed from the ’Avépia. His words, however, imply 
that it was from the [epiv@ia that he borrowed, and that 
his borrowings were of limited nature, not going outside 
oratio et stilus, the only matters in which the two Greek 
plays differed (according to him). As Terence’s style is 
universally admitted to be his own, the only borrowings 
which he made from .’ - Teptv@ia seem to have been verbal. 
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Yet another difficulty must be faced by the supporters 
of contamination. It is admitted that Charinus and 
Byrria do not play a very important part in Terence’s 
Andria. Both characters could be left out without any 
great difficulty; indeed, if we left them out, certain dis- 
crepancies would be removed. But if these characters are 
derived from the Ilepuw@ia, then the weakness of con- 
struction which their presence implies must be charged not 
to Terence but to Menander. Indeed, the Charinus-Byrria 
scenes not only involve weakness of construction, but 
introduce a situation and sentiments which are totally 
unlike anything we find in Greek New Comedy. 

Charinus is in love with Philumena, daughter of the 
respectable citizen Chremes, and all his hopes are set on 
marriage with her. Here we have a situation unparalleled 
in New Comedy. Owing to the seclusion of marriageable 
young Athenian women of good family, the only young 
women who can meet men and win their affections are of 
something lower than citizen status—foreigners, courtesans 
or girls brought up in humble homes. A love affair 
between a young gentleman and a girl recognized as his 
social equal is, therefore, out of the question; if the 
dramatist wishes a love affair to end in marriage, he has 
to contrive matters so that the heroine, after being brought 
up in a humble condition of life, is eventually recognized 
as of citizen class. But Charinus is in love with his social 
equal, Philumena. How and where had he met her? We 
are not told. Pamphilus, her destined husband, approved 
by her father, has never even seen her. He fears that she 
may be a monster of ugliness whom her family have found it 
impossible to work off on anyone else (249-51)—an un- 





chivalrous suggestion which is later corrected by a remark 
of Byrria’s that he had seen her and knows her to be a 
good-looking girl (428-9). Pamphilus does not know 
until line 324 that Charinus is in love with Philumena. 
Her father, though naturally anxious to find her a husband 
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and well aware that Pamphilus’ affections are otherwise 
engaged, shows no sign of knowing that there is available 
so eligible a suitor as Charinus. Charinus tells us 
(lines 372-4) that he has frequently solicited the support 
of Chremes’ friends; how curious that they should not 
have mentioned him to Chremes! This difficulty occurred 
to the producer of a post-Terentian period who added the 
alternative final scene (given in the Oxford Text as alter 
exitus suppositicius); here Pamphilus introduces Charinus 
to Chremes, who remarks dispassionately that he had 
already known of Charinus’ intentions, but had disregarded 
his suit because his main wish was to consolidate the 
family friendship between the two houses of Simo and 
himself; now that the discovery of his other daughter (in 
the person of Glycerium) has made this possible, he is 
quite ready to accept Charinus as his second son-in-law. 
This solution is ingenious, but the manuscript evidence 
appears to show that it is post-Terentian; in any case it 
is evidently composed to remedy a defect apparent in the 
structure of the play as given in the best manuscripts, and 
cannot, therefore, have any relation with the Greek 
original. However, its existence shows that the Romans 
were dissatisfied with the part played by Charinus in the 
play as it left the hands of Terence. 

The supposition that Charinus and Byrria were taken 
from the Nepw6ia has no support in ancient evidence, and 
has led us to conclude that Donatus was stupid beyond 
belief, that the main source of Terence’s play was the 
[leptvOia, not the Avépifa, that Menander showed extra- 
ordinary clumsiness in the plot of the Mepew@ia and that 
he has introduced a situation which is without parallel in 
the remaining plays of New Comedy or indeed in what we 
know of life in Athens. Therefore, our supposition was 
wrong; Charinus and Byrria are not derived from any 
Greek source; they are added by Terence out of his own 
free invention. This is, after all, what Donatus tells us, 
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both explicitly (non sunt apud Menandrum; cf. his note 
on line 977: et audacter et artificiosissime binos amores 
duorum adulescentium in una fabula machinatus est, et id 
extra praescriptum Menandri, cuius comoedia trans- 
ferebat) and by implication (in his omission of this addition 
from his examples of contamination). 

All the difficulties so far discussed have been created 
by the attempts of scholars, in the teeth of the evidence, to 
find in the Andria an example of “contamination” in the 
modern sense of this word—the interweaving of two 
plots. I believe that this interpretation of contaminare is 
erroneous; that the word never denoted, or could denote, 
any specific literary process such as interweaving; that its 
only meaning in Latin is “stain,” “spoil.” This is how 
Terence uses the word (Eun. 552); it is how Donatus 
explains it (And. 16: contaminare proprie est manibus 
luto plenis aliquid attingere et polluere); his other ex- 
planation (ex multis unam facere) is due to his having 
misunderstood the two vital passages (And. 16, Heaut. 17) 
exactly as nearly all modern writers have misunderstood 
them. I am delighted to be able to quote in support of 
this view the article by M. Waltz in the Rév. des ét. lat., 
1938, ii. ‘To stain” or “to spoil,” when used of the 
work of a translator, means to injure the original by adding 
something out of keeping with it. This was the charge 
which Terence’s enemies brought against him—that he had 
altered and spoiled his originals. It is true that the only 
examples of alteration which Terence admits are borrow- 
ings from other Greek originals—but then his object is, 
naturally, to make his alterations seem as innocent as 
possible. He has evaded the more serious implications of 
the charge of ‘“‘staining” his originals by concentrating the 
attention of his audience on the comparatively trifling point 
of his borrowings from secondary Greek originals. 

The neutral interpretation of contamination as ‘“‘com- 
bining two originals” would not make sense, even in the 
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two passages on which this interpretation is based. To 
accuse Terence of “combining” several originals in order 
to make a few Latin plays (Heaut. 17) would be point- 
less. I have tried elsewhere (C.R., July, 1937) to give a 
point to this line by suggesting that Terence was felt to 
be using up at an unfairly rapid rate the number of un- 
translated Greek plays available to Latin dramatists. On 
reflection, | can see no reason for supposing that a Latin 
dramatist was debarred from utilizing a Greek play simply 
because it had already been used by another Latin 
dramatist—though, of course, if the previous translation 
were well known and popular, the second adaptation would 
have little chance of attracting the public as a novelty. 
There was no absolute rule in the matter; Terence him- 
self tells us that he has taken from a play by Diphilus, 
previously translated by Plautus, a scene which Plautus 
had omitted (Ad. 6-11); and Aranius frankly admits that 
he has sought grist for his mill in earlier plays, both Greek 
and Latin (Ribbeck, lines 25-6). The charge against 
Terence was not that he had “combined” several Greek 
plays but that he had “spoiled” them. 

This simple interpretation will make sense of the 
Andria prologue also. Terence’s appeal to the example of 
his predecessors does not mean, as has been universally 
assumed, that they had anticipated him in “combining” 
originals—nor would such a view be reconcilable with his 
reference to his predecessors’ “carelessness,” a term quite 
inappropriate to the process of “interweaving” originals. 
Accused of “contaminating,” that is, of “spoiling” his 
originals—in other words, of injuring his originals by 
adding material out of keeping with them—Terence was 
forced to admit that he had made alterations—though, of 
course, he would not have admitted that these alterations 
had been injurious—and after mitiimising his own altera- 
tions, he cited the examples of earlier writers, who had 
also altered and added to their originals, and indeed in the 
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most reckless way (hence his reference to their negligentia). 
When Plautus, in the Curculio, brings on the property- 
manager to deliver a monologue on the inhabitants of 
Rome, he is altering and adding to his original; if we 
think that the alteration is for the worse, then we can 
bring against Plautus the charge of “contaminating” or 
“sullying” his originals. It is absurd to suppose that a 
term meaning “sullying,” “dirtying’” could ever be 
restricted to a specific and acknowledged literary method; 
it was simply a term of abuse. 

We have now reached the heart of the problem. 
Terence, like his predecessors, felt himself free to alter 
his originals as he thought fit; what was new was the 
nature of the alterations he made. Unscrupulous enemies 
discovered that the text of his Andria differed from that 
of his ostensible original, Menander’s ’Avépia. One very 
obvious difference was the addition of the second lover and 
his slave; there may have been others, such as the con- 
version of the opening scene into a dialogue by the 
addition of the zpécwzov mporatixdv, Sosia. Terence, 
accused of “spoiling” the ’Avépia by his alterations, and 
unwilling to admit his intention (which was nothing less 
than to improve on Menander), tried to make it appear that 
what he was accused of was borrowing a few phrases from 
another play by Menander, the plot of which was like 
that of his original. (As a matter of fact, the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment of the MepwOia suggests a play different both in 
plot and in spirit from Terence’s Andria.) We now see 
why Donatus was unable to find any satisfactory examples 
of borrowing from the Mepw6ia; Terence’s debt to this 
play may have been no greater than he implies. What 
Donatus’ commentary makes abundantly clear is that 
Terence introduced other changes of a more important 
nature, quite independently of any Greek original. In the 
Andria the most important change was the duplication of 
the love-plot—a characteristic feature of Terence’s work 
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as Donatus (And. 301) points outs Andria ex duorum 
adulescentium periculis gaudiisque componitur, cum fere 
solam Hecyram Terentius ex unius comoedia adulescentis 
effecerit. Five out of his six plays have a double love- 
plot; outside of his plays we can scarcely cite a single 
example. It is true that he was fond of contrasted pairs 
of characters in general; but the prominence which he 
gives to the theme of love suggests that love had a par- 
ticular appeal for him. 

It will be agreed that love is not prominent in fifth- 
century Greek drama. Even New Comedy, which is 
usually supposed to have made love the central theme of 
drama, is interested not so much in love itself as in its 
consequences. Who would describe the ‘Emrpémuvreg as 
a love-play? Horace’s well-known line 


fabula iucundi nulla est sine amore Menandri 


is a Roman misinterpretation of Greek literature, parallel 


to Propertius’ attempt to see as the theme of the /liad the 
love-story of Achilles and Briseis (II. viii. 29-38). The 
treatment of love in Greek literature as a whole is dis- 
appointing, and the reasons for this seem to lie in the 
conditions of Greek life—especially the segregation of 
women and the prevalence of homo-sexualism. The Romans 
were here much closer to modern sentiment; Catullus, 
Propertius, Tibullus are far more truly love-poets in our 
sense of the term than Sappho or Meleager; even Ovid is 
at least modern in his eroticism. Love, for us, is an 
emotion felt for a person of the opposite sex, an emotion 
founded on physical attraction, but affecting the whole 
personality, and which finds its fulfilment in permanent 
union. Love, in literature, is for us a romantic theme 
with erotic possibilities; and both in romance and in 
eroticism the Romans stand nearer to us than to the Greeks. 

In the alterations which Terence introduced into his 


Greek originals we find something approaching a modern 
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attitude in love and sex. Charinus is the first example in 
European literature of a youth pining with honourable 
affection for a maiden of equal station. That marriage 
should be founded on physical attraction was as natural an 
idea for the Romans as it was difficult for the Greeks. 
We know from Pamphilus’ own lips that he has never seen 
his predestined bride; yet Byrria, the character invented 
by Terence, ascribes Pamphilus’ apparent willingness to 
marry her to physical desire : 


ego illam uidi: uirginem forma bona 

memini uideri: quo aequior sum Pamphilo 

si se illam in somnis quam illum amplecti maluit 
(428-30). 


This interest in the opposite sex could be illustrated 
from other passages in Terence. I will select only the 
most striking example of his development of the erotic 
possibilities of a situation. 

Terence scored his greatest success with the Eunuchus. 
The outstanding scene in that play is the dialogue, in which 
Chaerea relates to Antipho his successful rape of Pamphila. 
It is one of the most brilliantly lubricious passages in 
Latin: even St. Augustine had to acknowledge its power 
(Conf. I. xvi. 26). Now we are told by Donatus (line 
539) that in Menander this scene was a monologue: it 
was Terence who altered it to a dialogue by introducing 
the figure of Antipho (bene inuenta persona est cui narret 
Chaerea, ne unus diu loquatur, ut apud Menandrum). As 
Antipho appears only here in the play, and his sole function 
is to turn what would otherwise have been a mono- 
logue into a dialogue, Donatus’ statement seems probable 
enough: yet it has been vigorously denied, and scholars 
seem to be divided equally on the question whether to 
accept or reject it. What is generally agreed is that the 
scene depends for its power on its dialogue form. I 
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cannot resist quoting a few lines from M. Michel Carré’s 
adaptation (cited by Lamarre) to illustrate this point. 


Cu. Je m’approche sans bruit. An. Sans bruit? Cu. Et 


doucement. 
An. Et doucement. Cu. Bien sar qu’on ne peut me surprendre 
Et que nous sommes seuls . .. AN. Tu me fais trop attendre... 


Jachmann’s observation on the skill with which the 
dialogue is handled could hardly be bettered. But just 
because the dialogue is so excellent, and because in 
monologue form the scene would have been so much less 
effective, he refuses to give the Latin poet the credit for 
the alteration from monologue to dialogue; as others have 
done before him, he omits from Donatus’ comment the 
words ut apud Menandrum as an interpolation, and takes 
Donatus to be referring to Menander’s invention of the 
part of Antipho, which makes the dialogue form possible. 

The most obvious point about Antipho is that he has 
no part in the action of the play. He comes on without 
warning, remarking that he is looking for Chaerea. A 
moment later Chaerea appears and relates his adventures. 
Then the question arises as to where he is to get rid of 
his eunuch’s dress—since manifestly he cannot do so at 
home. <Antipho offers his own home for the purpose, and 
the two friends go off the stage. Antipho appears no 
more; Chaerea returns, more than two hundred lines 
later—still in eunuch’s dress. He explains that Antipho’s 
father and mother were both at home, so that he did not 
dare go inside; while he was standing in front of the door 
he had seen some acquaintance approaching and had taken 
to his heels; finally, after dodging from street to street, 
he has come back—for no particular reason—to the most 
dangerous place of all. We may suspect that, if 
Jachmann had wished to prove the Antipho-scene an inter- 
polation by the Latin author, he would have declared this 
weakness of construction absolutely unthinkable in a play 
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of Menander. Would it not be better to accept Donatus’ 
statement as it stands? It will then be evident that 
Terence has added the character of Antipho in order to 
heighten the effect of the scene. How it went in 
Menander’s play we do not know; Donatus’ words suggest 
that the lengthy monologue of Menander’s Chaerea was 
not so effective as Terence’s dialogue. 

Professor Norwood, most enthusiastic of Terence’s 
admirers, has had to admit a certain tendency to salacious- 
ness in Terence’s work. This tendency is, I believe, 
characteristic of Terence, of his age, and of the people 
for whom he wrote. The Greeks were comparatively little 
interested in sex, and neglected its literary possibilities. 
The Romans, whose feelings in this respect were so much 
like our own, contributed few things more vital to 
literature than their love-poetry; but that love-poetry 
would have been impossible without an interest in sex 
which meets us everywhere—even in the De Rerum 
Natura. The riotous concluding scenes of Plautus’ Casina. 
have often been recognized as owing much to Plautus’ 
own hand. Their indecency has been compared to that of 
Aristophanes—I think wrongly. Aristophanes’ references 
to sex are akin to his references to the bodily functions; 
he uses grotesque indecency for the purpose of provoking 
laughter. Plautus is altogether less gross than Aris- 
tophanes; but when he refers to sex he seems to count 
on winning the ready attention of his audience. Terence 
is at the opposite pole to Aristophanes; he is not indecent, 
he is seductive. What is dangerous in him is the association 
of refined and humane sentiment with lubricity. Typical 
of his art is the reference in the Eunuchus-scene to the 
picture hanging in the maiden’s bedroom—it is a picture 
of Jupiter and Danae. 

The secret of Terence is that he was a much more 
independent dramatist than he pretended to be. He had his 
own artistic principles and his own sense of what his public 
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would find interesting. Under the modest guise of a 
faithful translator he gently remoulded his Greek originals 
so as to display his knowledge of the world, his interest 
in human character, his good taste, his good sense, the 
humanitarianism, the sentimentalism of his generation and 
environment, and his matchless style. 


W. BEARE. 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SERMON. 


THE sermon printed below is the third in a volume of 
unpublished sermons which came into my possession some 
years ago. Like the first two sermons, it is written in 
beautiful, clear script, and was preached more than once 
by its author. The preacher writes on the left-hand page 
a note about the time and place of its first delivery— 
“preach’t at ye consecration of St Luke’s church. 
October. 7. 1716.” 

It appears to me to be the work of Anthony Dopping, 
junior, who in 1741 was consecrated Bishop of Ossory, 
the son of the celebrated Anthony Dopping, sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop of Meath. 
I have examined a letter from Anthony Dopping to 
Archbishop King dated “Dublin, June. 25. 1713” (King 
Correspondence, Library of Trinity College, Dublin). 
The letter and the sermons are in the same handwriting. 

We know that Anthony Dopping, junior, was in charge 
of St. Luke’s at the time of the consecration of the Church. 
The consecrating prelate was Edward Synge, Archbishop 
of Tuam, who deputized for Archbishop King, then absent 
in London. From King’s letters we learn that both Synge 
and Dopping sent him a careful account of the ceremony : 
for we find King writing to Synge on the 18th October, 
1716, expressing his pleasure at the consecration of 
St. Luke’s Church, and adding—*“I find that Mr. Dopping 
has all along bin zealous and instrumental in that good 
work, and am very glad your Grace approves of his con- 
duct.” The same day King writes to Dopping thanking 
him for his part in the finishing and consecrating of 
St. Luke’s, and also replying to a query about the saying 
of daily prayers in the church. 
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Anthony Dopping, junior, was born in 1675, ordained 
in 1695, and apparently began his ministry in St. Luke’s 
Parish. In 1697 he was appointed by his father, then 
Bishop of Meath, to be Rector and Vicar of Killucan, and 
he continued to hold that office until 1741, when he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Ossory.* I am unable to trace exactly 
his association with St. Luke’s Parish; but it is clear from 
King’s letters that some years before the consecration of 
the Church he was in charge of the parish. Indeed, it 
appears from his letter to King mentioned above that in 
1713 his title to St. Luke’s had been challenged. He tells 
the Archbishop that he had been advised to read his 
“assent and consent in Mr Bolton’s church, the inhabitants 
of St Luke’s still resorting there.’ He seems to have 
remained Curate of St. Luke’s for many years, almost 
certainly to the end of his life.* 

Holding livings at Killucan and in Dublin, he naturally 
would visit each of them in turn, and the notes on the 
MS. under consideration indicate that this was his practice. 
The book of sermons before us contains notes which 
show that the sermons were preached at intervals in both 
churches. The first entry is, “ Killucan September 19. 
1703,” and the last, “Killucan June. 8. 1740.” 

The first two sermons in the volume need not detain 
us long. They were preached on consecutive Sundays 
from the text, Matthew v, 43, 44, the second sermon being a 
continuation of the first. They are distinctly “parochial” in 
character, and evidently in the opinion of the preacher 
were edifying, for he repeated them many times throughout 
his ministry. 

The third sermon, preached at the consecration of 
St. Luke’s Church, is obviously one for a special occasion 
and is of a scholarly character. 

1He was also Dean of Clonmacnoise from 1720 to 1741. 

*The consecration took place in St. Luke’s Church. 


See Watson’s Almanack, 1742-43, where he is described as ‘‘ Rt. 
Rev. Anthony Dopping, D.D. Curate of St. Luke’s.’’ 
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The sermon is worthy of interest on several grounds. 
It is a well reasoned if somewhat laboured defence of the 
Anglican position in regard to worship and the externals 
of worship. As such it is a corrective to the popular view 
that “good churchmanship,” which was revived by the 
Tractarian movement some one hundred years after 
Dopping’s time, was a new phenomenon in Anglican 
Church life. 

Dopping in the course of the sermon says many things 
which are calculated to dispel such an illusion. For 
example, he speaks of “the priests that attend upon the 
altar,” or again, “that we should not only worship God 
in his Church by hearing his word but by some external 
reverence and gesture of body”; or yet again, “and if you 
think it reasonable to bow your bodies when you come 
into the presence of anyone that is better than yourselves, 
you are much more oblidged to do it in the Church which 
is the house of god, where god is more peculiarly present 
in hearing your prayers and offering his grace and holy 
spirit in the administration of the sacraments.” 

The arguments at the beginning of the sermon are 
interesting, because here the preacher is raising a question 
of importance to all denominations who claim to have a 
“house of God.” But it is the final arguments, from 
which I have quoted some sentences above, that are ex- 
ceptionally interesting. The emphasis on the importance 
of worshipping God with our bodies as well as with our 
souls is significant. When Dopping speaks of bowing in 
the Church of God he is obviously not thinking of the 
posture appropriate to prayer, but rather of reverential 
bowing, which was apparently customary in contemporary 
church life. 

The quotations which I have given, and indeed the 
spirit of the whole sermon, serve to illustrate a definite 
type of churchmanship which must have been a common 
feature of Irish church life at the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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Dr. Chart* has shown that through all the vicissitudes 
through which the Church of Ireland passed in those years 
this type of piety continued to exist. No doubt, as he 
reminds us, it was particularly noticeable in men such as 
Jeremy Taylor, Bramhall, Narcissus Marsh, William 
King and, we may surely add, George Berkeley and the 
aforementioned Edward Synge. But it was found also 
among laymen of all classes. Dr. Chart shows this by a 
detailed account of the outlook of James Bonnell, which, 
he says, illustrates the religious temper of the age at its 
best. Anyone who is acquainted with William Hamilton’s 
The Exemplary Life and Character of James Bonnell, “a 
sheer delight,” says Dr. Chart, will heartily agree with his 
judgment. 

It would be unreasonable to assume that the religious 
outlook of men like James Bonnell owed nothing to the 
teaching and practice of their parochial clergymen. And 
the sermon before us shows that from the preaching of 
men such as Dopping a Church of Ireland congregation 
willingly received teaching of a definite Catholic type.* 
It is, therefore, I venture to think, a significant if small 
contribution to our knowledge of church life in Ireland in 
the early eighteenth century. 

Beyond the bare outline of his public career we know 
little of Anthony Dopping’s life.© There is, however, 
evidence enough to show that from his early ministry in 
St. Luke’s to his brief episcopate in Ossory, he gave 
diligent and intelligent service to the Church. Admittedly 
Swift’s opinion of him was somewhat tepid—“an honest 
man that loves his own interests, but would not do an ill 

* History of the Church of Ireland, Vol. 111, p. 170 seq. 

‘It may be of interest to note that James Bonnell was a close 
personal friend of Anthony Dopping, Bishop of Meath, the father of 
the preacher. 

* He entered Trinity College, Dublin, Sept., 1689. When, in January, 
1693, the first centenary of Dublin University was celebrated, it is 
recorded that he recited a ‘‘Carmen saeculare lyricum.’’ (Fitzpatrick’s 
Dublin, p. 119.) 
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or a base thing to compass it” ‘—but his own Archbishop, 
William King, admired and trusted him. From his 
correspondence with King, dealing with such matters as 
Dopping’s desire to hold daily services, it seems that not 
only was the trust well founded, but also that in the case 
of this eighteenth-century worthy preaching and practice 
were at one. 


In the text of the sermon given below I have retained 
the writer’s spelling and punctuation. 


A SERMON “ PREACH’T AT Y® CONSECRATION OF 
St. LuKe’s cHuRCH. OcTOBER. 7. 1716.” 


ECCLESIASTES. 5. 1. 


Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of god, and be more 
ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fool’s for they consider not 
that they do evil 


THAT some reverence is due to the place of gods worship, 
that we are oblidged to honour these material temples of 
god, as well as those living ones which the holy ghost has 
sanctify’d by his presence 

This I take for so clear and evident a truth that I don’t 
remember it was ever made the subject of any dispute till 
of late years. 

Wherein men have pretended to be so much afraid of 
Popery and superstition, that they have run into the other 
extreme of atheism and prophaneness. 

Tis true indeed that the church was never without it’s 
enemies, nor is it reasonably to be expected that it will 
ever want them, as long as there are any hungry and 
sacrilegious men that gape after the revenues of the church, 
whilst the riches of the church and churchmen are an eye- 
sore to the discontented laity 


‘Quoted in J. B. Leslie’s Ossory Clergy and Parishes, p. 27. 
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And that small patrimony that remains yet undevour’d 
is the object of some mens envy, and the occasion of evil 
will unto Sion in a great many more 

As long as it can be pretended that there are any dis- 
orders and irregularities in the church, the world will 
never want some votaries that will cry up the primitive 
form as the most convenient remedy 

And they will never be satisfy’d with all the arguments 
and demonstrations that can be offered till all things are 
reduced to the apostolical modell as they term it, that is 

(1{f they wou’d speake plain) till the professors of the 
gospell are banished into groves and deserts, and the preists 
that attend upon the altar are reduced to the poverty and 
necessity of the apostles, 

But certainly this is a lesson w*® was never taught us 
by the word of god (Lev. 19. 30), for god himself hath 
commanded us to reverence his sanctuary 

And when he appeared to Moses in the flaming bush, 
the place was made so sacred and holy by the divine 
presence that he was commanded to put off his shooes in 
token of reverence to the place of gods appearance. 

Thus we have it Exodus. 3.5 draw not nigh hither; 
put off thy shooes from off thy feet for y* place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground 

And thus the excellent preacher in my text renews the 
injunction that was given to Moses, telling us that we 
ought to pay a double reverence to the house of god, to 
wit that of the body & that of the mind 

That we shoud not only worship god in his church 
by hearing his word, but by some external reverence and 
gesture of body 

Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of god, 
and be more ready to hear, then to offer the sacrifice of 
fool’s, for they consider not that they do evil. 

By keeping the foot here we are to understand reverence 
and respect to the temple or house of god 
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And so the Targum of Jonathan hath rendred it, 
Custodi pedem, that is saith he, adibis domum meam cum 
reverentia, you shall enter into my house with reverence & 
respect. 

The phrase is borrow’d from an ancient rite of dis- 
calceation, or putting off the shooes, a thing in use among 
the Eastern people, when they entered into religious places, 
as may appear by comparing this place with Exodus. 3. 5. 
& Joshua 5. 15. 

And thus Maimonides tells us that it is lawfull for no 
man to enter into the temple with his staff in his hand, or 
his shooes upon his feet, And the Targum determines y* 
reverence that shall be paid to the house of god, & tis this. 

That no man enter into it with his shooes on, or with 
dust upon his feet. see Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Mark 
11. 16. 

Thus among the symbols of Pythagoras this is 
reckoned as one, offer sacrifice & worship with thy shoes 
off, and 

Justin Martyr (Apo. 2) tells us that those who came 
to worship in the heathen temples, were commanded by 
their priests to put off their shooes 

And we have the testimony of Buxtorf (Synag. Jud. 5, 
c. 5) concerning the present custom of the Jews in their 
synagogues 

That tho they do not in the Western part of the world 
observe this custom by reason of the inconvenience and 
coldness of the weather 

Yet they come as near it as they can, and observe it 
in some measure for they have an iron fastned before their 
Synagogue, where every one is oblidged to clean his shooes 

And this practice is founded upon the authority & 
command of Solomon who adviseth to keep thy foot when 
thou goest into the house of god and be more ready to 
hear then to offer the sacrifice of fooles. 

By hearing we may understand attention to the word 
of god when it is either read or preached in his house 
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Or hearing may take in that duty which is called the 
practical hearing viz obedience to his will and command- 
ments, 

For thus the word is used psal. 85.8. acts 10. 33. and 
so some translations have rendred it here, be more ready 
to obey then to offer the sacrifice of fooles 

By the sacrifice of fooles we are to understand the 
external performances of religion without any inward 
holyness a shew of godlyness without a truly religious life 

Such a kind of devotion being realy nothing else but 
the sacrifice of fooles who are usually pleased with toys 
and trifles and chuse y™ before more reall & substantial 
things 

So that the sense and meaning of the words is this 

When you enter into the house of god be sure to use 
reverent gestures in it, and be not so much fooles as to 
prefer the shaddow before the substance 

The externall duties and offices of religion before the 
inward piety of the heart, before sincere obedience & a 
holy conversation. 

From the words thus explain’d I shall raise these 
following observations. 

1 First that there is a necessity of houses and places 
of worship for christians to assemble in. 

2 Secondly that these houses and places of worship 
are to be separated and set apart from all common and 
prophane uses, and to be dedicated to the sole use and 
service of god for they are the houses of god. 

3 Thirdly that being thus separated and set apart 
they are to be reverenced and respected by us and we are 
to use such decent and grave gestures there, as are usual 
and customary in every nation, Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the house of god. 

4 Fourthly that when we are in them we are to take 
care of preferring reall and internal piety before any 
phantastical or outward forms of devotion 
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Be more ready to hear, or to obey then to offer the 
sacrifice of fools for they consider not that they do evill. 

1 I begin with the first particular, viz, that there 
is a necessity of some houses and places of worship for 
christians to assemble in, and this will appear on these 
two accounts 

1 First in respect of god 
Secondly in respect of ourselves. 


bo 


1 First they are necessary in respect of god. 

Not as if his divine and uncircumscribed majesty stood 
in any need of them, for he fills the heavens and the earth 
with his presence and dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands 

He tells us by his prophets (Isai 66. 1.) that heaven is 
his throne, and earth is his footstool, where then (saith 
he) is y® house that you build unto me, and where is the 
place of my rest, that is the infinite and unlimited majesty 
of god doth not need such places he cannot be limited and 
confined to y™. 

3ut when I say they are necessary in respect of god, 
I mean this that they are necessary in respect of that 
worship and service that god may justly demand from his 
creatures. 

It is a dictate of the law of nature that god is to be 
worshipped tis a service that we are all bound to upon 
account of that being which he hath given us 

And accordingly not only Jews but even heathens, 
Mahometans & all persons that ever made any profession 
of religion, tho they differed in the choice of their gods 
yet they have constantly agreed in this that some worship 
and adoration was due to the gods that they acknowledged. 

Now since ’tis plain that god is to be worshiped, it is 
necessary that there shou’d be some set times and places 
for the performance of this worship, since without these 
circumstances ’tis morrally impossible to perform it. 
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Nor is it sufficient to say that it is enugh to performe 
it in our houses at home 

For god is to be worshipped in publick as well as in 
private, and the solemn duties of publick worship do 
require a place as solemn and publick to perform them in 
otherwise the actions of religion are not agreeable to the 
solemnity of them. 

[very man is under an obligation of professing him- 
self a christian, and bound to joyn himself in society with 
some church or other 

He is bound to partake of the sacraments of the gospell 
and the ordinances of the church, and since these are the 
most solemn and publick offices of religion, it is an un- 
reasonable thing to imagine that a private place is sufficient 
to perform them in. 

? 


2 Secondly they are necessary in respect of ourselves, 
both as a testimony of our duty to god, and a means of 
maintaining christian unity and charity among ourselves. 

Tis by the erection of these that we declare our 
gratitude to god for the benefits we receive. 

In these we kindle and enliven the flame of devotion 
in one another, and if we be not wanting to ourselves, we 
may receive the blessings of god more surely and effectually 
in the churches then we can in our private families. 

For as god has promised to meet with his people in 
his own house, to record his name there, and there to 
afford his blessings, so it is highly probable that the 
prayers of many good christians assembled togeather in 
one place are more likely to be effectuall then the devotions 
of a few in a private family. 

3 And accordingly in the third place if we looke into 
the practices of all nations and countries whatsoever we 
shall find 

That they had temples and places of publick worship 
erected among them, and that they looked upon this way of 
devotion as the noblest expression of their duty & grati- 


‘tude to god. 
E 
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The patriarch Abraham erected an altar unto god, as 
we read Genesis 12. 7. and he planted a grove in Beersheba 
(Gen. 21. 33) where he constantly called upon the name 
of the lord 

The patriarch Jacob had his Bethel (Gen. 20. 16. 17. 
18.) the house of god, where he set up a pillar and poured 
oyl upon it and acknowledged it to be no other than the 
house of god and the gates of heaven. 

Thus the Israelites had the ark and the tabernacle 
whilst their condition was unfixed and unsettled in the 
wilderness. 

And when they were quietly seated in the land of 
Canaan and had rest from their enemies round about them 
they had a rich and a glorious temple built by Solomon. 

(An house that David (Psal. 132. 3. 4. 5.) was so 
ambitious to have the honour of building that it was as 
much his grief & trouble that he had no hand in the work, 
as it is the vexation of some in our days that they are not 
employed in pulling down those churches which the piety 
of their ancestors have erected.) 

When this temple was burnt by the Caldeans, it was 
again reaedify’d by the Jews after the captivity. 

Nay besides this they built them Synagogues or houses 
of prayer in the land that every man might have an 
opportunity of serving god near his own habitation. 

These Synagogues bore some resemblance to our parish 
churches 

And ’tis highly probable that the latter were in the 
first times of christianity erected in imitation of the former. 

In these Synagogues the law was read, and the people 
resorted to worship god on every sabbath day; 

In them our saviour and the apostles preached to the 
people, and there St James tells us Acts 15. 21. that Moses 
had of old in every city, them that preach him, being read 
in the Synagogues every Sabbath day 

This was the state of the Jews, and the heathens were 
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not much inferior to them as to the multitude and 
sumptuousness of their temples. 

We read in the acts of the apostles of the temple of 
Diana among the Ephesians 

And in the Persian, and Roman in the Grecian and 
[-gyptian histories, we read of their several temples which 
were multiplied according to the number of their gods 

A thing so well known and so universally practised that 
Plutarch makes this observation concerning it. 

That if one shou’d travell through the world and 
observe the customs and ceremonies of all nations and 
countries, we might perhaps find some cities without walls 
or bulwarks without arts or learning 

Sed urbem templis diisq. carentem, que _ precibus, 
sacrificiis oraculo non utatur, nemo unquam vidit. 

But we shoud not meet with any city or people that 
were without god’s or temples, without prayers, sacrifices 
or addressess to their deities. 

But it may perhaps be said that the primitive christians 
had no churches, but this will appear to be a gross mistake 
to him that considers these following particulars 

1 First that in the days of our Saviour and his 
apostles, the usual places of resort for divine worship was 
in the temple, and in the synagogues of the Jews, thus we 
read of our Saviour Luke 2.45. that he was foun? in the 
temple, sitting among the doctors hearing them and asking 
them questions. 

And he himself tells the Jews I sate daily with you 
teaching in y® temple, and ye laid no hold on me (Math. 
26. 55) 

I spake openly to the world I ever taught in the 
Synagogues (John 8. 20) & in the temple whether the Jews 
resort and in secret have I said nothing 

So likewise for his apostles, the first place that we find 
them in after christs ascention, is sometimes in the temple, 
& sometimes in the upper rooms of it 
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Thus we read of Peter and John that they went up into 
the temple to pray (Acts 3. 1) 

Of Paul and Barnabas that they first preached the 
gospell in y* Synagogues of the Jews (Acts 13. 5), and it 
is affirmed of the apostles and disciples, that they were 
continually in the temple blessing and praising god (Luke 
24. 53): 

This was the state of things till the apostles were 
turned out of the temple and whipt out of the synagogues 
& then 

2 Secondly the places of worship were upper rooms 
in the houses of some religious and devout disciples 

Thus we read that the apostles were assembled in an 
upper room at Jerusalem... Acts .1. 13. 

We find S‘ Peter in an upper room at Joppa. 
Acts. 9. 37. 39. and S' Paul in an upper chamber preaching 
to the people at Troas (Acts 20. 9), when he restored the 
young man to life that had fallen down from the third loft 
or story of the house 

And these rooms might be sufficient to contain the 
number of disciples, which at that time was not over 
numerous 

3 But then thirdly when the gospell began to spread 
and flourish & persons of wealth and honour were con- 
verted to the christian religion their places of worship 
were enlarged as well as their disciples, and instead of 
upper rooms they had whole houses bequeath’d by the 
bounty of the donors for the places of their assembly. 

And this I take to be the meaning of those passages 
in scripture where we meet with salutations directed (for 
instance) to Nymphas and the church in his house (Coloss. 
4. 15) 

To Philemon (Philem. v. 1. 2) and the church in his 
house, to Aquila & Priscilla and the church in their house 
(Rom. 16. 4. 5) 

And thus we read in Ecclesiastical (Clemen. recogn.) 
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history that Theophilus a noble person bestowed a house 
of his in Antioch which was afterwards converted into a 
church 

That Pudens (Acta Pudent 18?) a Roman Senator 
bestowed another at Rome, that Evprepia, Lucina and 
Cecilia bestowed their several dwelling houses for the 
worship of god & the use of the christian assemblies, the 
records of which are preserved by the learned Cardinal 
Baronius in his Annals. 

4 But Fourthly when the christian religion got ground 
of its adversaries and both Jews and heathens were con- 
verted in great numbers to the christian faith 

When the Empire turned christian and kings and 
princes became nursing fathers to the church & professors 
of the christian religion the heathen temples were then 
converted into christian churches. 

And instead of pulling them down because they were 
polluted by Idolatry, they thought it much more agreeable 
to the rules of reason and the end of religion to 
preserve the fabricks, and convert them from the temples 
of Idols, to the churches of the living god 

This is a short and a full narrative of the state and con- 
dition of the primitive churches 

And I have insisted the longer on this head meerly for 
your information and instruction 

That so being informed of the necessity & advantage 
of having a place of worship among you, you might not 
only value the mercy as you ought but give god thanks 
for his great mercy in affording you a church where you 
may serve him & call upon his holy name. 

2 I come now to the Second particular, & that was 
to shew that these houses and places of worship are to be 
separated and set apart from all common & prophane uses 
to the sole worship & service of god. 

In discoursing on this particular, I must lay down these 
following propositions. 

1 First that it is not the bare meeting of christians 
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in a place of worship, that is sufficient to make that place 
a church 

This proposition I do the rather lay down, because 
some men affirm that the continual series of divine duties, 
and the presence of a christian assembly in any place doth 
sufficiently consecrate it for the service of god. 

Upon this principle, presbyterians and Independents, 
Quakers and Anabaptists have their meeting houses & 
conventicles, which as they are erected without any peculiar 
dedication unto god, so they are treated by them with as 
much irreverence and disrespect. 

Now this will appear to be a very idle and groundless 
supposition if we consider the following particulars. 

First that it is contrary to the sense and opinion of all 
nations in the world, whether Jews, Heathens or christians, 
who did usually consecrate their places of worship by 
solemn prayers and sacrifices; 

2 Secondly that if this supposition be true then it will 
follow 

That the church is no longer holy, that it is no longer 
the house of god then whilst the christian duties are 
performing in it, which is certainly one of the most absurd 
and unreasonable propositions imaginable. for it is not 
only contrary to the word of god, which ascribes a relative 
holyness unto churches, and that not transient or tem- 
porary, but perpetual and immutable 

But it destroys the very notion of relative holyness as 
it is applied to times, places, and persons. 

For I wou’d fain know of them that assert this, 
whether the Sabbath day be no longer holy then whilst 
the christian duties are performing in the church. 

Was the tabernacle and the temple among the Jews, 
no longer holy then whilst the people were praying and 
the preists offering sacrifice. 

Were the Jewish preists no longer holy then whilst 
they officiated in the temple 
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Or are our clergy no longer to be esteemed as god’s 
ministers then whilst they are praying & preaching in the 
church. 

No certainly the whole Sabbath day is holy as well as 
those parts of it that are spent in the church 

The tabernacle and the temple were called holy & 
esteemed so by god when there was no prayer nor sacrifice 
offered in them. 

The preists among the Jews were holy even out of the 
time of their ministration, because they were consecrated 
and set apart for the service of god, and 

Our protestant ministers are no less holy out of the 
church then in it because they are set apart for the service 
of god and the offices of religion. 

If this supposition were true, it wou’d have as ill an 
influence upon the state as the church, and destroy those 
bonds and relations by which we are tied to one another. 

It wou’d then follow that no man is a tenant but when 
he is paying his rent, and doing service at the landlord’s 
court; 

That no man is a justice of peace but when he is taking 
examinations or binding men over to the good behaviour, 

And that no man is a judg or a lawyer but when he 
is sitting on the bench, or pleading causes at the bar 

The world wou’d be finely ordered upon these mens 
principles, and they who maintain such opinions wou'’d do 
well to consider the tendency of their own principles 

And accquaint the world w' some more wise & peace- 
able doctrins, for their exceptions against the church will 
most certainly bring in confusion and disorder into the 
state. 

I shou’d now proceed to the next particular, & shew 
you what it is that makes a place the house of god, since 
the presence of a christian assembly in it doth not do it 

I shou’d shew you that there are two things that 
compleat that work viz 
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The alienation of the place from a common to a 
religious use 

And the setting it apart for that use and purpose by 
the prayers & ministration of the Bishop : 

But I shall pass these by because they are matters of 
nice speculation, & shall conclude all in a word or two of 
application. 

You have heard my brethren that there is a necessity 
for a house of god, a place of publick worship for 
christians to assemble in, to offer up their prayers & 
thanksgivings for such mercys as they want & such bless- 
ings as they have received 

You have heard the sense of all people and nations 
concerning them, whether Jews or Heathens, Christians or 
Mahometans 

You have had an historical account of the state and 
condition of the primitive churches viz 

That they were first the temple and synagogues of the 
Jews. 

Then upper rooms in the houses of devout christians 

Next whole houses set apart for that purpose, and last 
of all y® heathen temples when they were cleansed and 
purified from the idolatry that had been acted in them. 

You have heard that the bare presence of christians 
in any place is not enugh to make it a place fit for religious 
worship, but that besides that it is necessary that the place 
be alienated by the donor, and consecrated by the bishop 
to a religious use. 

It remains now that we turn what has been said into 
some practicall use and observation 

That so our lives may be bettered as well as our 
judgments instructed, what I shall therefore propose to 
you shall be contained in these three particulars. 

1 First that you ought to bless & magnify the good- 
ness of god for affording you a church where you have 
an opportunity of appearing before him in his courts. 
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It is one of the greatest miseries that can befall a people 
to want a place of publick worship and may justly be 
reckoned as a judgment upon that land that hath no 
opportunities of assembling togeather to the service of god; 

The prophett David doth most passionately lament his 
sad condition in the 84 psalm, because he had not an oppor- 
tunity of serving god in the publick assemblies, 

He envies the very happyness of the birds that cou’d 
build their nests where he had no opportunities of access, 
and counts their condition more fortunate than his own. 

O how amiable are thy tabernacles thou lord of hosts, 
my soul hath a desire and a longing to enter into the courts 
of the lord, my heart and my flesh rejoyce in the living 
god. 

Yea the sparrow hath found her an house, & the 
swallow a nest where she may lay her young 

Even thine altars o lord of hosts my king and my god. 

So again in the 42 psalm we find him passionately 
longing for an opportunity of serving god in the temple, 
and greived at nothing so much, as that he was deprived 
of that opportunity. 

Like as the hart desireth the water brookes so longeth 
my soul after thee O god 

My soul is a thirst for god, yea even for the living 
god, when shall I come to appear before the presence of 
god 

My tears have been my meat day and night while they 
daily say unto me, where is now thy god. 

Now when I think thereupon I pour out my heart by 
myself for I went with the multitude & brought them forth 

into the house of god. 

Thus in the 137 we find y* Jews lamenting the miseries 
of the temple and more concerned for the desolations of 
Sion then for their own misfortunes 

By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when 
we remembered thee o Sion 
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We hanged our harps upon the willows & the sense of 
Sions miseries lay so heavy upon us y' we forgot the weight 
of our own. 

Let us then be persuaded by these examples to reflect 
upon our present happyness & prize it w that duty that 
we ought, since as it is a great misfortune to want a place 
of publick worship so it is the highest blessing to enjoy it. 

2 Secondly consider that there is a reverence due to 
the churches & to all consecrated places 

That whatsoever respects & civilities you do usually 
pay to one another (whether it be the putting of the hat 
or bowing of the body) the same you are to pay when you 
enter into the house of god. considering with yourselves 
that it is the house of god and the gate of heaven (Gen. 
28. 17.), as Jacob terms it, and therefore is not to be 
approached but with the profoundest reverence. 

And if you think it reasonable to bow your bodies 
when you come into the presence of any one y* is better 
then yourselves 

You are much more oblidged to do it in the church 
which is the house of god, where god is more peculiarly 
present in hearing your prayers and offering his grace and 
holy spirit in the administration of the sacraments. 

Consider that god has made your bodies as well as your 
souls, y' Jesus christ has redeemed both body and soul, and 

That you expect the resurrection and glorification of 
your bodies as well as of your souls and therefore we 
ought to worship god with the one as well as with the 
other. 

This is the express inference of the apostle 1. Cor. 6. 20. 
You are bought with a price and are not your own there- 
fore glorify god in your bodies and your spirits which are 
gods. 

But because the reverence of the body is of little good 
without that of the mind therefore 

3 Thirdly when you enter into the house of god, 
approach it with holy thoughts and devout affections. 
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Let no unclean imagination defile that place which god 
hath taken to himself 

Let no carnal or worldly thoughts take up their rest in 
your minds whilst you are attending upon the service of 
god 

For these are like the fowles upon Abrahams sacrifice 
which if not driven away will be apt to prey upon our 
sacrifices and devotions, and steal away the comfort and 
benefit of them. 

Let us therefore do with them as Abraham did with 
his servants when he went to sacrifice upon mount Moriah. 
Gen. 22. 

Let us leave our cares and our business, our thoughts 
of our farms and our oxen at the church door 

Otherwise we shall defile the sanctuary of god and 
instead of an house of prayer, we shall make it a den of 
theeves. 

Let us approach the house and the worship of god with 
that preparation and reverence that becomes the majesty 


of our maker and the temple of the most high. 
Considering with ourselves that as god is the great 
prince of all the world so he must have the most principal 
honour & reverence done to him, 
In short, Let us approach him with reverence and godly 
fear, for our god is a consuming fire. 


Note.—On the left-hand page of the MS. the preacher's 
note is as follows :— 

‘Preach’t at ye consecration of St Luke’s church. 
October. 7. 1716. 

Feb. 15. 1729. 

Killucan. Oct’. 29. 1727. May. 30. 1731.” 

There is a further note which has been carefully 
expunged. 

The MS. is now in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

R. R. HARTFORD. 
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A Metaphysical Essay based on a paper read before the Dublin 
University Metaphysical Society in Trinity Term, 1940. 
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Space and Time—what a mystery hovers round the two 
words! We feel that in their natures is hidden the key to 
the problem of ultimate reality. This latter problem I do 
not wish to discuss in full at the moment, but one aspect of 
it must be dealt with at once. Is this ultimate reality 
spiritual or material? I suppose many of us would agree 
that the supreme reality must include in its essence all 
that is true, beautiful and good in our finite world. Can 
anyone doubt that the struggles of noble souls, the beauty 
of a sun-set or good actions which manifest a perfect 
character, are the best things we can offer in our sphere? 
Ultimate reality must surely associate itself with these. 
We often think of the future as dark, and may even shrink 
from it, but when it comes our way we are usually sur- 
prised to find how nobly we have conquered this unseen 
world. Are we not, therefore, conscious of an inner 
strength which underlies and indeed is in everything? 
Such a reality by reason of its creativeness and other 
beautiful features cannot be other than spiritual. 

We have now to explain how Space and Time, as we 
know them in life, have come into existence. I will call 
ultimate reality Space-Time, and represent it by the activity 
of pure spirit in a forward movement. This movement 
as a process cannot be determined, and in this fact lies its 
greatest freedom. Now there arises from Space-Time in 
its forward activity another slightly new existent which 
is co-extensive with Space-Time itself. This new existent 
is a kind of opposite movement or tension, which the 
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ultimate reality is constrained to posit by reason of its 
own nature. Since both realities lie within one another 
and cannot, therefore, be truly distinguished in Space- 
Time, the latter is really unconscious of the new existent 
which has arisen. However, since the new existent is less 
real than its source, and is to that extent a mild form of 
limitation, it points towards a world of a different 
dimension than the Space-Time world itself. | Perhaps 
a brief example will make clear my meaning. 

It is a well-known fact'that though the eyes are closed, 
yet, if a part of the skin be touched or otherwise dis- 
turbed, as in the case of an injury, when pain may result, 
we are able to know just what part of the bodily organism 
has been affected, and further the extent of this affection. 
We thus become aware of a Sensation which is real, and 
can be verified by appeal to experience. This Sensation 
is also co-existent with our mental activities. However, 
we must note that in our finite world the subconscious 
sphere is one which exists actually and not potentially, 
whereas in the Space-Time world the “new existent’ has 
only existence potentially at first, but becomes actualised 
because of its place in a world whose chief characteristic 
is to create. 

This ‘‘new existent,” which is a kind of creation 
though unconscious of Space-Time, is the basis of Space, 
or perhaps we might call it the schematic form of Space, 
but it is not the Space which we know empirically. This 
schematic form limits, in its own manner, the pure spiritual 
activity (as a whole), and by so doing transforms the latter 
activity into another mode of existence at a different level. 
Space-Time, though still in itself completely harmonious, 
has unconsciously been divided into complexes. 

I have said above that Space-Time was indeterminate 
in its activity, so that as a result we find more spiritual 
intensity in some places than in others. The function of 
this “form of Space” is simply to change the contour of 
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Space-Time, and by so doing to form particular space- 
times, such as individual selves and external objects. Let 
this “form of Space” never be thought of as separate 
from Space-Time, since it is only because of our finite 
natures that we are constrained to make a distinction 
between them, but in reality they are two aspects of one 
thing. 

We have now reached a different world which is 
purely spiritual, for we have not yet discovered Space. 
In this world we have multiple space-time systems and 
ach system has intercourse with every other. Thus we 
get space-time A exhausting the reality of space-time B, 
C ad infinitum. A current of thought passes continually 
from the one to the other, but this current is not Space. 
We must now turn our attention to the Space-Time world 
and at the same time not forget that it is behind these 
particular space-time systems. 

The Space-Time world now comes into contact with 
the particular space-time systems not because of their own 
nature but because of their creativeness, since this feature 
in them runs parallel to the same feature in Space-Time. 
It is, therefore, the properties of the space-time world 
which attract and influence Space-Time. Space-Time, if 
I may use the term, solidifies the properties of the space- 
time world so that we obtain from this interaction a “new 
form,” which is the result of the co-operation of both the 
Space-Time and space-time worlds. This “new form’ is 
Space as we know it empirically. This Space which we 
have discovered is not a relation between terms, for on 
the theory which I have been maintaining it envelops the 
terms. However, Space-Time only influences the par- 
ticular space-times indirectly, and the result is that instead 
of their natures being exhausted, they are merely slightly 
transformed, and appear in a new aspect in Space and Time. 
This new aspect is what we know as the world of 
appearance, to which I will attach the world of matter. 
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On a showery day we are able to cognise the fact that 
rain is falling at a certain distance from us, though none 
may be falling where we are standing. The paths of the 
falling drops are seen closely together, but the whole 
picture is a unity, static and immobile, due no doubt to 
the part played by distance in separating the two 
positions. Space is like this picture we see, for it has the 
feature of unity in it due to Space-Time, but it is also a 
multiplicity, due to the creative thinking of the numerous 
space-time systems. Let us take notice here that it is 
distance, or the so-called third dimension, which makes 
possible the unity of the falling rain, and that, therefore, 
there is a close connection between this dimension and 
Space-Time. Such is the origin of Space. The origin of 
Time may be more briefly stated. 

When I am absorbed in any interesting problem I am 
absolutely unconscious of any flow of Time. It is only 
whenever | contrast this state through which I have passed 
with the less interesting state of everyday life that I 
become aware of Time having existed. Where subject 
and object become or even tend to become one, we are un- 
conscious of Time in the. mathematical sense. 

lf lam to be conscious of Time there must be at least 
a two term relation, and, further, a certain distinction 
between these two terms. The principle of identity must 
be kept in view. 1 will take as a means of illustration 
two particular space-time systems, such as “myself” and 
the object which | call a “tree” out in the garden. Both of 
these space-times are spread out in Space-Time, otherwise 
the one could not communicate with the other. 

One of these space-times is different from the other, 
for my space-time differentiates itself from that of the 
tree, and I receive many sensations showing the distinction. 
These “sensations of difference,” if I may call them, are 
the basis of the heterogeneity found in the nature of Time. 
Thete “sensations of difference’ are synthesised into a 
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unity, and it is in this unified form that they take their 
place in the Space-Time world. Space-Time with regard 
to our finite world takes the form of movement, and thus 
creates the successiveness which we associate with Time. 
Space-Time is, therefore, the foundation of Time as we 
know it, and contributes no more than this, for the chief 
elements of Time are created by the space-time world. 
Space-Time is thus arrested in its advance, and we obtain 
the experience known as the “ever repeated now,” where 
past and future have not as yet entered. 

My next task is to try and find out how Time becomes 
divided into its three elements of past, present and future. 
| have my own particular space-time world, which perhaps 
is best illustrated in general by what is called the unity of 
consciousness. This space-time world of mine is my life 
at a particular moment, but its chief characteristics are 
memory and imagination. We believe that a substance 
and its qualities are closely united, so that we say the 
substance is really implicit in its qualities, since the latter 
refer to the substance. The same is true in the space-time 
world; for, though the “current of difference” between the 
two space-time contours takes place in Space-Time, never- 
theless the “ever repeated now” stream is stamped with 
that space-time contour which has the greater reality of the 
two. This space-time contour, which includes in itself 
memory and imagination, succeeds, as it were, in entering 
into the “ever repeated now” stream in Space-Time and 
gives it a new aspect, for the present is now seen in the 
light of the past and future. It is the memory and 
imagination which help to unite the “repeated nows” and 
relate them one to the other, thus forming the basis for a 
past, present and future. 

Professor Whitehead, in his work on “ Science and the 
Modern World,” holds a theory of Time which calls for 
all due respect. I would desire to discuss his theory in the 
light of mine own, since the differences may prove instruc- 
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tive. If I understand Professor Whitehead correctly, Time 
for him is evolved through the realisation of a pattern 
which takes place in a field called Duration. “Thus 
realisation,” he writes, “proceeds vid a succession of 
epochal durations; and the continuous transition, i.e., the 
organic deformation, is within the duration already given.” 
Again he says, ‘“ Time is sheer succession of epochal 
durations.” 

My ego or space-time world in its movement creates 
Time. The successiveness of Time is due to the realisaton 
of a space-time contour on the above theory, but I would 
rather hold that the successive element in Time is due to 
Space-Time, which underlies all patterns and is a moving 
continuum. Whitehead’s theory, I think, would hold that 
one pattern is enough to give us the conception of Time 
and that no relation between two different patterns is 
required. We naturally ask: Can a person form the 
concept of Time when he is a part of this realisation stream? 
I, for one, cannot, since it is only when | contrast my 
particular pattern with some other pattern’s realisation that 
1 become aware of the flow of Time. Thus there are no 
epochal durations, for one, in the form of Space-Time, is 
sufficient. 

I believe it would also be difficult for the theory of 
Professor Whitehead, to hold the reality of a past, present 
and future, since Time for him is by nature atomic, and 
would not contain in it that diversity or heterogeneity 
which is essential to the breaking up of Time into its three 
elements. It seems as if we are bound down to an “ever 
repeated now.” 

Lastly, in this realisation of pattern which Whitehead 
lays stress on, we must remember that its activity is 
spiritual, and as such the important part of the realisation 
will be the end and not the means towards it. In other 
words, the intermediate steps which are supposed to be the 
basis of Time, will not be noticed and, therefore, Time will 

P 
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not depend on them. Our next task will be to discuss the 
nature of Space and Time themselves. 

The first problem which Space raises is whether it is 
finite or infinite. If the steps of my previous theory have 
been closely followed there will be no great difficulty in 
solving this problem. The Space-Time world acting 
through its own dimension, which we called the schematic 
form of Space, is unconsciously transformed into a 
finite pattern, which, coming into contact with the spiritual 
thought current, tends to give this latter current a finite 
form. When we look upon the external world we see 
objects in Space, and perhaps we remark that a certain 
Space exists between two objects. Thus Space becomes 
limited by objects and reduced to the status of a relation. 
It is, therefore, said to be finite. In reality, however, the 
nature of Space is infinite, though this truth can only be 
known by thought and not by sense. Space points to its 
true origin in Space-Time, which is infinite in itself. 

It is commonly thought that Space can be sensed, but 
I think that this is not altogether correct. When I| look 
upon the world what I immediately see are different 
sensations of colour, and Space seems to have only a 
secondary place. Space appears, therefore, to be something 
obtained by thinking upon the data primarily received. 
Space does not seem to be so objective as we might think 
it was, but rather to be subjective. It is, indeed, an in- 
teresting fact to note that Space is always found along 
with some object. Although at times we may believe that 
we have experienced a Space without matter, it should be 
remembered that such a Space is conditioned by a material 
organism—viz., our bodies. 

Space is sometimes supposed to be the essence of matter, 
but this view seems to look upon matter as an absolutely 
real thing, whereas it is only an aspect or manifestation of 
reality. Space and matter have arisen simultaneously, so 
that the one cannot be the essence of the other. Matter is 
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merely the aspect which the different space-time systems are 
constrained to adopt when they come into contact with 
Space-Time. Perhaps the truth that both existents have 
arisen together is shown clearly by the fact that both vary 
proportionately—e.g., if material occupies a certain volume 
of Space, then only a part of this material will occupy a 
quarter of the volume. Space and matter are no doubt 
closely related, which is simply due to the fact that they 
have a common source in space-time. The fallacy in 
treating one as the essence of the other lies, I believe, in 
saying that, because they have one feature in common—viz., 
as being both principles of order—they have, therefore, all 
features in common. 

Some philosophers regard Space as an abstract con- 
ception, merely serving the purpose of ordinary phenomena. 
This is not true. Space has a greater role than these men 
would grant to it. Space is something real in itself, and 
is not a mere relation, for it has as much reality as the 
phenomena which it envelops. It is pulsating with life, 
and is by no means an empty concept. In the nature of 
Space there lies all the meaning of the universe. The 
spiritual world is its background and it is always filled. 

The points of Space are continuous, so that Space has 
the characteristic of simultaneity, and is spread out before 
the mind at once. In this respect it differs from Time. 
The Science of Geometry idealises Space, and through the 
mind’s creative thinking, Space gives up the truths hidden 
in its nature. Certainly its nature is very close to that of 
ultimate reality. 

Space is by no means immobile or without quality. It 
is of such a nature as to give us the basis for the concepts 
of Identity and Difference. In this finite world Space is 
the medium which helps to distinguish one existent from 
another. Let us, however, consider another point which 
will, I think, support our theory. Material objects we say 
are in Space, and some of us would hold that the Sense- 


Data of these objects are also in Space. 
F2 
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The nature of Space and sense-data must be, to some 
extent at least, similar. Sense-data, however, enable us to 
think, and they are the basis of all those thoughts we may 
have about an object. The nature of Space would, there- 
fore, be such as to contain potentially all these thoughts. 
Space must not, however, be identified with a multiplicity 
of thoughts, for it is something over and above these, and 
a new existent with regard to them. 

The fact that the aspects or manifestations of two 
different space-time systems can occupy the same space 
shows, I think, that Space is the common nature of all 
space-time systems, and that they must have contributed 
to have made it possible. Space is also the sign to us of 
the truth that all space-time systems are ultimately united 
in Space-Time. 

Space is usually measured in terms of the four 
dimensions of length, breadth, depth and Time. I am not 
altogether in agreement with this procedure. It must be 
remembered, I think, that what is measured in three 
dimensions (length, breadth and depth) is not Space, but 
a solid object in Space, which is a very different matter. 
To hold that Space has these three dimensions seems to me 
to believe that Space and matter are essentially the same, 
which on my theory is untrue. Though the one may 
always be found with the other, it does not follow that 
the one “is” the other. Let us, therefore, clear our minds 
of all prejudices and measure Space by itself apart from 
its associates. To do this we must try and empty Space 
of its contents and then see what is left. We find, I think, 
that immensity is the best category to define space by itself. 
This immensity is equivalent to an ever growing extensity 
which involves Time. 

Thus Time is the true metaphysical dimension of Space. 
The Greeks of ancient times in measuring their journeys 
by months, had indeed unconsciously found the truth. If 
we try to measure Space mathematically in terms of the 
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three dimensions, our measurement is only relative to a 
system which is itself only the manifestation of the true 
reality. Space is also shadowed by the third dimension 
of depth or distance, but this dimension is only implicit 
in it, since it represents the mark of Space-Time upon it. 
Thus Space is really only “one-dimensional” with a second 
dimension merely in its background. 

The nature of Time also raises some difficult problems. 
We feel Time rather than sense it. Time is apprehended 
by means of change and diversity. It is commonly divided 
into the three elements of past, present and future. What 
holds the three elements together as a unity? Some might 
say it was Space; but since this medium seems to represent 
simultaneity and the three elements of Time may vary 
immensely, as, e.g., when a man’s future is almost uncon- 
nected with his past, we, therefore, would need some other 
medium which represents better the characteristics of 
succession and continuity. This other medium I call Space- 
Time, which will help to hold together the varied character 
of Time. 

However, some philosophers are sceptical about the 
reality of the past, present and future. It is said the past 
only exists as thought, but surely thoughts which are owned 
by a subject are real. Moreover, your past when it was a 
present event was nothing but a thought, and, therefore, 
how can you wish to obtain it in any other guise? The 
past when it was a present was not then in our power as 
it is now. It was something which kept us in suspense, 
and we became aware of it as something very real. The 
past for me now is different, for I have scarcely any interest 
init. Lam toa great extent master of it, and it, therefore, 
causes me no surprise when I begin to think of it as an 
illusion. However, the past is very real, for it affects my 
space-time system now, so that I feel it as part of me. The 
past, in short, is necessary for the unity and continuity of 
the self. 
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The fact also that the past comes up to meet the present 
without our willing it, shows that it has a real place in the 
subconscious side of our nature. 

The present is also real; for, though it be urged that 
it is always passing away, and is, therefore, nothing definite, 
I hold that it is perfectly real and definite, since if it were 
not so I would be unable to anticipate the future or pursue 
my ends. The fact that I can think also of the past leads 
to the same conclusion. How could all these things be if 
everything was in a state of flux? 

The future also is real, for it is the antithesis of the 
past. I believe that memory and imagination are of the 
same essence. Memory gives us the reality of the past, 
and the Imagination as the antithesis of Memory proves 
the reality of the future. A future is necessary for the unity 
of experience. The unreality of the future seems to depend 
on our supposed inability to control or master it. We cannot 
know it, and, therefore, we come to the conclusion that it 
does not exist for me in the present. I believe it is due to 
our finite nature that this fear of the future arises, since 
our particular space-time systems pull against, as it were, 
Space-Time, while they should be pulling with it. Thus we 
tend to lose our mastery over the future while all the time 
it is completely in our power, and there is no mystery about 
it. It is perfectly real. Those men who deny the reality 
of these three elements of Time are unconsciously desiring 
to experience all three elements at one glimpse, which is 
impossible in our finite world. 

The above discussion produces another problem—viz., 
Are the present and future determined by our past? Perhaps 
we can say that the future is not altogether outside the 
present and past, but that all three elements of Time do 
resemble one another formally. They have all a common 
ground in Space-Time and also Space. However, there is 
a distinction between future and past. The future waits to 
be filled, but the past is already filled. The former state we 
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anticipate, but the latter is a definite experienced fact. In 
the theory of Time which I hold, I said that the “sensation 
differences” obtained by positing my reality over all other 
realities were the basis for the heterogeneity of Time, so 
that every part of the stream is different from every other. 
Now, since past, present and future are limitations of this 
“eternal now” stream, they are in reality distinct. It is 
true my particular space-time world tries to fill up these 
arbitrary forms with all the spiritual reality it has gathered 
from other space-time contours, and as a result it may 
change and become enlarged; but the important fact to 
notice is that during all this process my particular space- 
time contour has perfect freedom over its attributes, so 
that it is not its past which determines its future, for the 
past is only formal and passive, but that it determines its 
own future through its own dynamic essence. If man was 
living his true spiritual life such a problem as we have 
discussed above would not arise, for he would be conscious 
of his own individual creativeness all the time, and think 
it absurd that what is merely a part of his nature can 
determine the whole of that nature. 

Time has a few other characteristics which we must note 
in passing. It is not a mere order of succession, having 
no independent reality, but rather is the result of a con- 
sideration of space-time systems. Moreover, it is perfectly 
real, and not merely ideal, since its existence is founded on 
ultimate reality. Time is something subjective, depending 
on my powers of apprehension and having sensations. _ It 
is also, as we have pointed out above, successive, and this 
characteristic takes the form of being heterogeneous. The 
parts of Time are different. It has been said that Time has 
also the characteristic of ‘“‘extensiveness,” but I do not think 
it is wise to grant this feature to Time, since it might imply 
that Time is something already laid out, like Space, in 
which the future has no mark of elusiveness. If we look 
upon Time as an extensive quantity we seem to be viewing 
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it as something different and distinct from the self, which 
is an untrue statement. I would grant to Time an intensive 
quantity, which is a different thing. Some of the parts of 
Time contain more reality in them than others, and for a 
true conception of Time it is very important to notice that 
we live by minutes, yes, and even by seconds, and not by 
hours. Time is by no means empty nor is it without quality. 

Time is regarded, as a rule, as having only one 
dimension. We measure time by means of succession. 
Thus all explicit counting involves the conception of Time. 
This first dimension of Time belongs more to the spatial 
realm than the spiritual, representing to us what is known 
as clock-time. However, | believe that Time admits of a 
second dimension. We are all conscious of the fact of 
“endurance.” An object “endures” when we are not 
looking at it. I base its “endurance” on my cognisance of 
it both before and after the interval in which it endured. 
Thus the time involved in this endurance is still relational, 
for I have to contrast it with another different state. The 
“endurance” of the object when I am not looking at it has 
a temporal aspect, and this “unconscious time,” if I may 
call it, is the second dimension of Time. This second 
dimension is more instantaneous than the first. It has a 
wider essence, and bears a close resemblance to Space- 
Time, but its failure to anticipate the future and see all 
events as one differentiates it from the latter realm. 

No essay on the nature of Space and Time would be 
complete without some remarks on the nature of Space- 
Time, the ultimate source of both. 1 will now proceed to 
deal with this latter problem. Let us briefly review the 
nature of the space-time world first, before passing to 
that of Space-Time. It would be wrong, I| think, to say 


that space-time systems represent a degeneration from 
Space-Time, if we mean by this to imply that they are 
base existences. It is true they are removed from ultimate 
reality, but they certainly, in themselves, possess per- 
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fections and are truly real at their own level. We must 
not forget that space-time systems represent the parts, if 
we may use this term, of ultimate reality or the many in 
the one. I have my own individual space-time system and 
you have yours, so that it would appear as if my space- 
time system is simply my nature at any given moment. 
My space-time system is, therefore, represented by the 
quality of my thoughts and deeds—in short, by my 
personality and character at any section of Space-Time. 
It can easily be seen that my space-time system can admit 
change, for | may now possess a different nature and out- 
look from what I did possess several years ago. 

One of the interesting features of these space-time 
systems is their tendency to unite themselves. This is 
perhaps due to the influence of Space-Time upon them, 
since it is best represented by the summation of the life 
histories of all the space-time systems. If one space-time 
system is lower in degree than another it will tend to 
become this other. The same truth may be illustrated by 
the fact that if I am continually looking at a great work 
of art it may indeed happen that very soon this work of 
art, which was so different perhaps from my own space- 
time system, will become an ordinary picture to me. In 
other words, both space-time systems through constant 
spiritual intercourse with each other have tended to merge 
into one another. 

I have taken the world of appearance, which includes 
matter, as the most external manifestation of these space- 
time systems. The space-time world in itself through 
contact with Space-Time is mirrored in Space. I will also 
give it dimensions, calling them length and breadth. These 
are its explicit dimensions, though it contains implicitly 
the third dimension of depth. The latter dimension is really 
that of Space-Time itself, but, since the Space-Time world 
is connected with space-time, it infuses indirectly its own 
dimension into it. The dimensions of length and breadth 
are prior to that of depth in the space-time world, because 
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the latter world is an existent, on our theory, before 
Space-Time consciously comes into contact with it; but 
when the latter action does take place we get the third 
dimension added. Some may think that this procedure is 
determining the spiritual world, and that at any rate such 
dimensions are spatial in origin. To these objections | 
would reply that such dimensions by no means determine 
the spiritual world, for the latter world is merely trans- 
lating itself into these somewhat arbitrary forms of ours. 
With regard to their being of spatial origin, it is indeed 
curious to hear people, yes, and even philosophers, 
speaking of the length and breadth of life. These two 
dimensions can, therefore, be pointed towards their 
spiritual origin with regard to life as when we speak of 
its length in time up to this moment and its breadth in 
terms of our various interests, achievements, relationships, 
etc. It is chiefly because we look upon the external world 
as something distinct from the spiritual world that we 
conclude its dimensions must be also distinct from the 
latter world. 

We can only obtain glimpses of the nature of the 
Space-Time world through its effects. It would seem to 
be a formless continuum, and to be outside the principle 
of contradiction. Yet nevertheless Space-Time can 
synthesise into a unity what would to us seem con- 
tradictory. Though it appears to us as a moving reality 
it may also be a static reality, for the world of past, 
present and future is laid before it as a unity. This 
unity may be called the “eternal now.” Its static character 
may be pulsating with life, and all its activities have the 
characteristic of creativeness about them. The space-time 
systems cluster together and become synthesised in Space- 
Time. The latter world, as manifesting itself most 
externally in the so-called third dimension, is only truly 
realised in the completed life. It is, therefore, the fusion 
of length and breadth together into a unity. The Space- 
Time world is a world of harmony and supra-rational. It 
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is infinite, though to us it may seem finite, and in it the 
hour may indeed be felt, but not as lying between two 
definite points. The Space-Time world is the world of calm, 
peacefulness and elation. It is the basis of all those things 
we hold as good and beautiful—such as morals, beauty 
and insight. If we look down from a high hill upon a 
large expanse of country the scene is one of harmony and 
beauty. Space-Time is similar to this scene, for it engulfs 
all details into a perfect harmony. 

I must now try and justify my use of the “third 
dimension” as characterising Space-Time. I believe, in 
the first place, that Space-Time is the highest point 
attainable in the development of any particular space-time 
system. The highest development of the latter system has 
been achieved by the striving of a person’s spiritual nature. 
This striving takes the form of a forward movement, and 
may be conceived as a successive continuum, which is 
simply the dimension of distance. A person who lives only 
in a two-dimensional world of length and breadth might 
place numerous circles decreasing uniformly in size on top 
of each other and perhaps be so imaginative as to picture 
somewhat confusingly the so-called third dimension of 
depth, yet he never is able to see that there is a different 
object formed before him—viz., the cone. It is much the 
same with Space-Time. Since we are bounded by finitude 
we cannot see the cone which for us is Space-Time, but 
we are able and allowed to see the track of this cone, which 
takes the form of the third dimension. 

Distance, though it is primarily a spiritual dimension, 
leaves its track in Space, so that Space is a kind of back- 
ground with regard to it. Space-Time, it should also be 
noted, is not something passive, for it has the power to stir 
up emotion in us. If my ego was the only real thing in 
the world, the world of appearance would be a mere 
creation of my own mind, and I would never come to see 
both existences as different until by continual thinking 
on my thoughts I produced the dimension of distance. 
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Thus this dimension is of such a nature as to include 
identity and diversity within itself. Space-Time is 
indeed a many in one. 

Some philosophers hold that Space-Time is actually in 
Time, but I do not think the facts prove this; for it is 
surely Time which is one of the conditions for the validity 
of the principle of contradiction. Thus if a world is to 
contain within its own nature two different natures at 
once, it must, I think, lie outside our temporal realm and, 
therefore, be timeless. Space-Time seems to be, on the one 
hand, a kind of abstract form, which we may call its 
spatial element; but, on the other hand, it has also its 
temporal element, which is bound to the spatial, and 
represented by the “continuous flow,” which appears to us 
as static. The depth dimension may, as I have said, be 
“in” Space and yet not “of” Space. Space-Time, it should 
also be noted, though abstract for us, is nevertheless the 
basis of the concrete. 

It has been my aim in these last few paragraphs to 
point out that the so-called third dimension has more reality 
in it than what we might at first suppose it to contain. 
1 desired to show that distance was the outward and 
visible sign of some higher reality; and, in short, that it 
is the form and most sensuous aspect which that reality 
can participate in, so as to manifest itself to the world. 

If we view the particular space-time systems as the 
premises of a syllogism, then the conclusion drawn from 
them may be said to represent Space-Time both formally 
and materially. The form, as I have remarked, we do know 
to a certain extent; the matter in itself we cannot know. 
Space-Time plays a very important part in determining 
the nature of Space and Time. I wish to bring this essay 
to a close by referring the reader to the words of that 
great philosopher Emmanuel Kant, when he said that the 
two overwhelming mysteries are the depth of the star-lit 
sky and the whisper of the moral law in the soul of man. 


H. O. ALBIN. 
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LOCKE, BERKELEY, AND HUME AS 
MONETARY THEORISTS. 


3ERKELEY seems destined to be associated with Locke and 
Hume in his monetary as well as his other philosophy. 
But in this case it is not possible to trace any consecutive 
logical development. 3erkeley must have read Locke’s 
monetary pamphlets, and Hume may be supposed to have 
read the Querist. Hume’s ideas were absorbed by his 
bosom friend Adam Smith, and passed by this channel into 
the main British stream of accepted monetary doctrine. 
And yet, as we shall see, essential elements in Berkeley’s 
monetary philosophy failed to penetrate the mind of 
Hume, and accepted monetary doctrine has been im- 
poverished in consequence. The theory of money that 
appears in Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” stands 
decidedly apart from his general economic reasoning. 
Among his more immediate followers J. R. McCulloch, 
in his * Political Economy,” confines his account of Money 
to three brief pages, and refers the reader who wishes for 
further information to specialist works on the subject. 
‘‘We shall afterwards endeavour to unfold the principles 
that determine the value of commodities and, consequently, 
of money, which is nothing whatever but a commodity” 
(McCulloch, “ Political Economy,” page 80, 1825 edition). 
One can hardly imagine a less Berkeleyan procedure than 
this, but it dominated ‘‘orthodox” economic literature for 
nearly a century. 

Locke’s monetary doctrines are contained mainly in his 
pamphlet, published in 1691, called “Some considerations 
of the consequences of the lowering of Interest, and raising 
the value of money,” and in his second pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1695, called “ Further considerations concerning 
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the raising the value of money wherein Mr. Lowndes’ 
arguments for it in his late report are examined.” 

The controversy between Locke and Lowndes is ad- 
mirably analysed in Mr. Feaveryear’s book, ‘‘ The Pound 
Sterling.” The essence of the matter was that, in the 
recoinage which was necessary at this time, Lowndes 
desired to reduce the legal weight of the new coins so that 
they might correspond in fact to the actual weight of the 
very much worn coins to which commerce was accustomed, 
and in terms of which current contracts had for long been 
made. Mr. Feaveryear has shown that, if Lowndes’ 
advice had been taken, the necessary change could have 
been effected with no dislocation or inconvenience, whereas 
in fact the triumph of Locke’s ideas imposed a heavy 
burden on the Treasury, on all debtors, and on many tax- 
payers. In a monetary economy the thing of real im- 
portance is the relation between prices and incomes, and 
between the prices at which debtors can sell and the 
amounts, fixed in money, which represent their debts. 
The restoration of a legal currency unit, which means in 
effect an appreciation of an existing one, must violate the 
real nature of monetary contracts by depressing prices in 
comparison with (fixed) monetary debts. 

Locke’s mind was incapable of grasping this elementary 
consideration. He regarded the value of money as in- 
separably associated with the precious metals—a primary 
quality of theirs, so to speak. “The quantity of silver 
that is in each piece makes its real and intrinsic value” 
(page 278 of the 1691 pamphlet). Consequently to 
devaluate in any degree is simply to rob all creditors of 
that proportion of their just dues (ibid., page 298). 
“Men in their bargains contract not for denominations or 
sounds but for the intrinsick value,” says Locke on 
page 316 of his 1695 pamphlet; “and it is by having a 
greater quantity of silver that men thrive and grow 
richer.” The precious metals are ultimately the only real 
form of wealth, and “if by a general balance of its trade 
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I:ngland yearly sends out commodities to the value of 
400,000 ounces of silver more than the commodities we 
bring home from abroad cost us, there is 400,000 ounces 
every year clear gain, which will come here in money by 
a real increase of our wealth and will stay here” (tbid., 
page 320). 

This is the mercantilist monetary doctrine in its crudest 
form, and one can hardly imagine anything more 
diametrically opposed to the thought of Berkeley. 

Yet Locke held that trade will be impaired and the rate 
of interest high if money be scarce. To keep gold and 
silver in the country by force is to “hedge the cuckoo.” 
It must be accomplished by a commercial policy success- 
fully designed so as to secure an “overbalance” of trade. 

Quickness of circulation, he considered, will to some 
extent compensate for scarcity of the precious metals, but 
“credit” will supply the defect of money to some small 
degree only for a little while. Credit is “nothing but the 
expectation of money; within some limited time money 
must be made or credit will fail” (page 319 of the 1695 
pamphlet). To Locke money and credit are two very 
different things. His “money” has a metallic ring, and 
the “foundation of credit” for him is nothing if not 
metallic. 

Hume’s Political Discourses were composed in 1749 
and first published in 1752 at Edinburgh, where he then 
lived. They had an immediate success at home, and were 
forthwith translated into French and widely read abroad. 
They are important, not only in themselves, but for their 
influence on the thought of Adam Smith. “But for 
Hume Smith could never have been,” says Haldane in his 
life of Adam Smith. 

Hume must have read the Querist, but it is impossible 
to say for certain whether he was consciously influenced 
by it or not. Some of the ideas are similar, but expressed 
in Hume’s own language: “Our passions are the only 
causes of labour” (page 8 of Hume’s Essay of Commerce, 
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edited by W. B. Robertson) recalls Berkeley’s remark that 
wants gave rise to industry (page 35, No. 113). Hume 
was aware of the need for a right distribution of national 
income, but he relates it, not to a theory of consumption 
and credit, as Berkeley does, but to a political consideration. 
“Every person, if possible, ought to enjoy the fruits of 
his labour, in a full possession of all the necessaries, and 
many of the conveniences of life. Where the riches are in 
few hands these will readily conspire to lay the whole 
burden (of taxation) on the poor, and oppress them still 
further, to the discouragement of all industry” (Hume, 
ibid., page 12). 

Money he defines as only “the instrument which men 
have agreed upon to facilitate the exchange of one. com- 
modity for another. It is the oil which renders the 
motion of the wheels more smooth and easy, but is not 
itself one of the wheels of trade.” Here the language as 
well as the thought is Berkeleyan (Hume, Of Money, ibid., 
page 27). Again Hume says: ‘“ Money is nothing but the 
representation of labour and commodities, and serves only 
as a method of rating or estimating them” (1bid., page 30). 
“Money having merely a fictitious value, arising from the 
agreement and convention of men, the greater or less 
plenty of it is of no consequence, if we consider a nation 
within itself” (Hume, Of Interest, page 40). Hume, 
however, was considering a nation which was by no means 
“within itself,” whereas Berkeley was concerned with the 
problems of one which was being compelled by external 
circumstances to keep “within itself” to a greater extent 
than was natural or convenient. For Hume it was by no 
means a matter of national indifference whether the 
precious metals tended to flow in or flow out, because an 
adequate stock of these might be of great importance in a 
time of national emergency, as a means of acquiring goods 
from abroad. It was a point against the growth of a 
“paper credit” that it tended to “banish a great part of 
these precious metals or prevent their further increase.” 
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The great plenty of bullion in France is due to their want 
of a paper credit. ‘* The advantages of this situation in 
point of trade, as well as in great public emergencies, are 
too evident to be disputed” (Hume, Of the Balance of 
Trade, page 58). This is a point on which, as we shall see, 
Boisguilbert held a radically different view. 

In his practical attitude to the import and export of 
gold Hume agrees with Berkeley. ‘A government has 
great reason to preserve with care its people and its 
manufactures. Its money it may safely trust to the course 
of human affairs without fear or jealousy” (ibid., page 66). 

Although Hume adopts the definition of money as a 
conventional convenience to facilitate exchange, he does 
not in fact shake off the notion that the precious metals 
constitute money in some more real sense than paper can 
ever do. He speaks of paper as “counterfeit money,” and 
recommends the type of the Bank of Amsterdam, if there 
must be a State Bank. “The national advantage result- 
ing from the destruction of paper credit” would compensate 
the State for the expense of maintaining it, and the bank’s 
treasure would be a convenience in times of public danger 
(Hume, Of Money, page 29). Here his thought is 
definitely retrograde in comparison with Berkeley’s; the 
subsequent history of commercial banking has vindicated 
Berkeley and confuted Hume. Even before Hume’s death 
in 1776 the type of Bank represented by the Bank of 
Amsterdam was something of an anachronism. 

In view of the considerable importance which his 
instinct, if not his reason, attached to the precious metals, 
as the only form of money that was genuine, the liberality 
of the commercial policy recommended by Hume is some- 
what surprising. “ What must we think of those bars 
and obstructions and imposts which all nations of Europe 
and none more than England have put upon trade, from 
an exorbitant desire of amassing money, which never will 
heap up beyond its level while it circulates?” (Of the 
Balance of Trade, page 65). 


G 
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Hume definitely breaks new ground, in comparison with 
3erkeley, in his discussion of the causes of a low rate of 
interest, and in his classical account of the way in which 
an accession of the precious metals tends to stimulate 
industry in the country in question. ‘It is only in this 
interval or intermediate situation between the acquisition 
of money and rise of prices that the increasing quantity 
of gold and silver is favourable to industry” (Of Money, 
page 31). 

A low rate of interest is not due to “plenty of money” 
but to abundance of commerce and industry. Commerce 
increases industry, and “the same industry which sinks the 
interest does commonly acquire a great abundance of 
the precious metals, and hence low interest and plenty of 
money are in fact almost inseparable’ (Of Interest, 
page 47). 

sut Hume is altogether at variance with Berkeley in 
his attitude to the monetary problems occasioned by a 
change over from a barter to a money economy. Hume, 
indeed, rightly points out that the growth of the money 
economy in Europe during the previous three centuries had 
prevented the influx of the precious metals from raising 
prices as much as they otherwise would (Of Money, 
page 37). Apart from such an increase of money every- 
thing must become cheaper as the monetary economy 
expanded. ‘After money enters into all contracts and sales 
the same national cash has a much greater task to perform; 
all commodities are then in the market” (ibid., page 36). 
“Tt is the interest of the sovereign to push on this trans- 
formation, because he gains in taxing power by the 
diffusion of commerce, and the taxes will buy more because 
prices are lower” (ibid., page 38). If Hume had had a 
little of Berkeley’s practical experience in the diocese of 
Cloyne he would have seen the’ fallacy of this analysis. 

The very situation which Berkeley regarded as in- 
tolerable unless the State provided an elastic supply of 
money was looked on by Hume as not only in the interest 
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of the sovereign, but favourable to the growth of 
commerce and industry. The cheapness of labour and 
provisions was for Hume the factor most favourable for 
such growth (Of the Balance of Trade, page 58). Manu- 
factures shift from countries they have already enriched 
and fly to others, allured by the cheapness of labour and 
provisions (Of Money, page 28). 

That provisions and labour should become dear by the 
increase of trade and money is an inconvenience, but is 
unavoidable. But there is no reason for increasing that 
inconvenience by a “counterfeit money,” which foreigners 
will not accept in payment. Hence Hume has doubts 
about the benefits of banks and paper credit. He sets 
himself in opposition to the central argument of the Querist 
in the remark which follows: “It is better it may be 
thought that a public company should enjoy the benefit of 
the paper credit which will always have place in every 
opulent kingdom, and which otherwise private bankers will 
supply for their own profit as they do in Dublin” (Hume, 
Of Money, page 29). But “artificially to increase such a 
credit can never be in the interest of any trading 
nation” (ibid.). If there must be banks the most advan- 
tageous type is the Bank of Amsterdam, etc. 

Thus Hume deliberately opposes not only the main 
theme of Berkeley’s book (national banking), but what the 
event has proved to be the inevitable and necessary form 
of commercial and monetary development—the growth of 
paper credit. 

That there is something almost indecent in a form of 
money which is not gold or silver has long remained a 
half audible undertone in orthodox monetary doctrine. 
Perhaps this might have been avoided if the thought of 
Berkeley had been more fully absorbed by Hume, or Hume 
had been consistent throughout with his own definition of 
money as a conventional instrument of exchange. 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 
G2 






GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS IN HOMER, 
AESCHYLUS, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


“There is no great merit in telling how many plays have 
Ghosts in them, and how this Ghost is better than that. You 


must show how terror is impressed on the human heart.”—SAaMvuEL 
JOHNSON, 


IF no appeal is allowed from that aphorism by our 
honorary Doctor in Laws, who took a great interest in 
ghosts, then this essay can only aspire to a low degree of 
merit. For I do not hope to show here with any finality 
how three great writers impressed terror on the human 
heart. Even Aristotle when he stated his theory of tragic 
catharsis was either unable or unwilling to explain exactly 


how the pity and fear were purged or purified away. 
Perhaps he believed that whoever felt that emotional relief 
after a tragedy would understand fully what he meant, 
even though his experience was not precisely definable, 
while those who had not felt it would never understand 
what it was though they should fill learned journals with 
their lucubrations till the mice in Gyarus ceased to eat 
iron. Johnson’s spacious thesis is little better in these 
days of pseudo-psychological speculation than a dangerous 
incitement to highly subjective theorising. <A _ trained 
physiologist or psychologist might discover something 
tangible about it, but not the literary critic. Perhaps now 
in America they have a machine for measuring and 
recording the effect of the Ghost in Hamlet on under- 
graduates—an eleograph or a phobometer. If so, time 
has had its revenge on Johnson’s magniloquence. 

The present essay merely compares uses of apparitions 
and supernatural scenes in three authors far separated in 
time, the first two (I assume) by some four hundred years, 
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the last by over two thousand. These three were chosen 
because each is outstanding in his epoch and because they 
have noteworthy likenesses and because I am particularly 
interested in them. I make no apologies for classing an 
epic poet with two dramatists, for, as many ancient critics 
observe, Homer’s style was essentially dramatic and 
Aeschylus was clearly influenced by him in his super- 
natural scenes, as in so much else. No foolhardy attempt 
will be made to argue that Shakespeare had any direct know- 
ledge of Homer’s work or, less likely still, of Aeschylus’. 
But it might as well be stated now, as it will be 
demonstrated later, that though Seneca was Shakespeare’s 
interpreter of classical drama yet Shakespeare’s imaginative 
insight brought him very near to the simple archaic force 
of the early Greek writers so twisted and distorted in the 
Roman’s baroque Grand Guignol—which, no doubt, is 
only another proof that true romanticism and _ true 
classicism are not antitheses but meet and merge in 
humanism. 

Ghosts appear four times in Homer. The only one in 
the /liad is in book xx111._ Achilles, after he has killed 
and dishonoured Hector in revenge for Patroclus’ death, 
prudently takes his supper before he goes out to lie 
mourning for his friend on the sea-shore. There, worn 
out with fighting and in deep desolation of spirit, he falls 
asleep. Then, with no‘regard for his fatigue, the spirit 
of Patroclus appears, first as in a dream but with growing 
reality as the narrative proceeds. He reproaches Achilles 
for being able to sleep while his, his dear friend’s, body 
lies unburied and his soul is shut out of Hades. He also 
prophesies Achilles’ death before Troy, which was no 
news, and begs that their bones may be buried close 
together. Achilles promises to perform the burial rites at 
once, and then tries to enfold his lost friend in his arms. 
But the ghost goes under the ground, disappearing “like 
smoke” and uttering a shrill cry. This shrill cry (the 
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Greek erpryvia is onomatopoeically nearest to our 

“squeak’’) still echoes in European literature. Shakespeare, 

unawares no doubt, doubles it in his Julius Caesar, 11, 2, 24: 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets.’ 

The word recurs in a ghost-scene in the Odyssey, to be 

discussed later. 

Achilles’ first remark after the sudden vanishing is 
typically Greek. With the detachment of a student of 
psychic research he deduces from his failure to grasp the 
apparition, though he could see it, that an image (eidolon) 
and a spirit (psyche) do survive a man’s death but they 
have no heart and breast.2 Then Achilles immediately 
prepares for his friend’s obsequies. 

This ghostly visitation serves a double purpose. It 
motivates the next stage in the narrative (the Funeral 
Games) and creates a moment of deep pathos. That it is 
a pathetic and not a horrific effect which the author intends 
is implied in 1. 66 (and cf. 107), where we are told that 
Patroclus resembled his living form in size, clothing, voice 
and look. This contrasts strongly with the quantum 
mutatus Hector in Virgil, Aen. 11, where the gory 
details show that we are already on the Roman road to 
Seneca. Later in the same book, Virgil, with more 
economy than invention, makes Homer’s descriptions here 
serve for a second ghost, for he uses Achilles’ vain 
gesture when Creusa’s ghost comes to speed the dallying 
Aeneas. An English poet has emphasized another aspect 
of the scene’s pathos—Tennyson in his Morte D’Arthur. 
When the dying king says 

I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 


1It is oddly apt here that ‘‘squeak’’ is an exact ‘‘ portmanteau 
word’’ for squeal and shriek. 

2In Od. x, 493, phrenes = intelligence and Teiresias’ spirit is 
exceptionally endowed. 
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it is as when Patroclus says 


ov péev yap wot ye dirwv dravevOev éraipwr 
‘ c , , 
BovAds ELopevor BovAciooner. 


Patroclus is a dignified martial ghost like Hamlet’s 
Father. Both finely contrast in their naturalism with the 
post-Senecan tradition of “sheeted dead” that “squeak 
and gibber in the Roman streets.” Both also come to 
complain of deprivation of burial rites. But Patroclus 
had no further motive of revenge. For a revenge-ghost 
like Hamlet’s Father we have to wait till the Ghost of 
Orestes’ Mother appears in Aeschylus’ Eumenides, where 
the situation is as if Gertrude, slain by Hamlet to avenge 
his father’s murder, returned from the grave to excite 
the Weird Sisters in Macbeth against her son! In his 
kingly rank Hamlet’s Father has a worthy equal in the 
Ghost of Dareius in the Persians. 

Patroclus’ is the only ghost in the Jiiad. The Odyssey 
has one minor and two major ghost-scenes. The first 
(xx, 345 ff.) takes the form of a prophetic vision, a 
ghostly moment of clairvoyance by the prophet Theocly- 
menus. The suitors are banqueting in Odysseus’ house 
unaware of their imminent doom. Suddenly Pallas Athene 
sends upon them a kind of frenzy with hysterical 


laughter and tears. The meat they are eating seems all 
bedabbled with blood. Theoclymenus alone perceives the 


omens of disaster. He sees their heads and limbs shrouded 
in darkness, their cheeks wet with tears, and “a blaze of 
groaning” (Homer's daring phrase). He sees the walls 
and beams aflow with blood and the hall and courtyard 
thronged with the ghosts of men flocking down to the 
gloom of Hell—‘ The sun is perished from the sky,” he 
cries, “and an evil mist has come swirling down.” The 
Suitors think he is mad and turn him out. The banquet 
becomes normal again till Odysseus reveals himself and 
fulfils the prophecy. Later (xxiv, 1 ff.) we are given a 
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glimpse of Hermes marshalling the dead Suitors’ souls 
for the underworld. They go with shrill cries (like 
Patroclus, but here the notion is extended into a simile) 
“as bats fly squeaking in the recess of a vast cave when 
one of them falls from the chain where they hang together 
on the rock. Like these they went squeaking and Hermes 
the Deliverer was leading them along the dank path- 
ways.” * 

The function of the powerful description of Theocly- 
menus’ vision is clear at so critical a stage in the pre- 
paration for the dénouement and climax. It increases 
dramatic pity and fear, heightens suspense, and emphasizes 
the fact that destiny has sealed the Suitors’ death-warrant. 
The externals are very like the Banquet Scene in 
Macbeth 111, 4, where the apparition of Banquo is only 
visible to Macbeth, so that the other diners mock his fears. 
But Banquo is a ghost from the past, a conscience-ghost, 
while it is the future that Theoclymenus foresees in his 
apocalyptic vision. So, while the atmosphere in Homer’s 
scene is that of Shakespeare’s Banquet, in dramatic 
function it most resembles dead Caesar’s appearance to 
Brutus before Philippi to foretell that the long delayed 
vengeance is about to overtake him. As I have shown in 
Ambiguity in Greek Literature Aeschylus owes much of 
his masterly scene with Cassandra in the Agamemnon to 
Homer here. The technique used in both is, as it were, 
to interrupt the main action by displaying a supernatural 
tableau depicting the scene soon after the catastrophe. 
For an instant the future thrusts its grim mask into the 
midst of the serene present. Both Homer and Aeschylus 
achieve a scene of burning dramatic intensity.  Clair- 
voyance has never been more effectively used in literature, 
and hallucinations have never been more mesmerically 
expressed. Aeschylus briefly introduces another hallucina- 
tory ghost (of Argus) in lo’s entry in the Prometheus 
Bound (ll. 565 ff.). 


*The word for ‘‘squeak,’’ tpi{w, is repeated three times in all here. 
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Homer also ably exploited, and Aeschylus imitated, a 
third method of introducing apparitions. Patroclus’ ghost 
and the spectres in Theoclymenus’ vision were unsolicited. 
But the ghosts in Odyssey x1 (faintly reflected in xxtv) 
are deliberately invoked. In other words, here the sombre 
history of necromancy begins. In Odyssey x1 Odysseus 
on Circe’s advice sails to the confines of earth and Hades, 
where by magic ritual he summons and gives power of 
speech to the shades, especially to Teiresias, whose 
prescience he needs. The passage is a curious mixture of 
a pure Descent into Hades (as in book xxiv and 
Aeneid v1) and a conjuration (as in Aeschylus’ Persians 
and Shakespeare’s //] Henry V1, 1. 4). (1t may perhaps be 
explained as a compromise between the eschatologies of a 
cremating cult and of a burying or mummifying cult.) 
When he has reached the dark extremity of earth Odysseus 
digs a trench of prescribed size, offers libations of honeyed 
wine, sweet wine, and water, sprinkles white corn, prays 
and makes vows to the dead, and finally lets the blood of 
the slain victims pour into the trench. At once the spirits 
gather out of Hell, thirsty for the blood. Eventually 
Teiresias comes and delivers his needed prophecies. This 
is the chief use of the incident for forwarding the plot. 
But Homer readily takes the opportunity of arousing 
pathos by introducing other spirits—that of Elpenor and 
of Odysseus’ mother (whom her son thrice tries vainly to 
embrace and receives in reply a short lecture on what 
happens after one is cremated), and of Agamemnon. 
Achilles’ spirit stalks up, too, to utter his words of bleak 
pessimism : ‘1 would rather be a landworker in daily hire 
to a man without inheritance and with little livelihood 
than lord it over all the dead ones,” but he is cheered later 
by news of his son. Once more Virgil becomes Homer's 
debtor here: for he has adapted Dido’s proud ignoring of 
Aeneas in Hades—one of the most famous “cuts” in 
literature—from the equally impressive silence and with- 
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drawal of Ajax’s spirit when Odysseus, his successful rival, 
hails him among the thronging shades. 

But Homer is not even satisfied with forwarding his 
plot and adding pathos thus. The incident has further poten- 
tialities and he does not waste them. Here we shall only 
mention his Pageant of Fair Women (ll. 225-33), a 
piece of traditional ornament in the Boeotian style. 
Shakespeare’s ghostly masques in Richard III, v, 3, 
Macbeth tv, 1, and Cymbeline v, 4, have a similar spec- 
tacular and decorative effect. The stricter unity of plot 
and action precluded such processions of the past and 
future on the Athenian stage, but Homeric Greece’s and 
Tudor England's taste for them had to be gratified. 

Aeschylus used both the conjuration scene and the 
Descent into Hades. The evocation of Darius in the 
Persians by offerings and incantations is one of the most 
impressive moments in Greek drama. The royal appari- 
tion’s last words are noteworthy (ll. 840-2) : 


And now I go beneath the gloom of earth. 
Farewell, aged Persians. Even in ill luck 
Give pleasure to your soul from day to day, 
For wealth is no advantage to the dead. 


But perhaps this is meant as a deliberately ungreek, a 
Sardanapalan, sentiment. 

Shakespeare has an elaborate conjuration rite in 
I] Henry V1, 1. 4. The stage directions are: Here they 
perform the ceremonics belonging, and make the circie; 
Bolingbroke or Southwell reads Conjuro te, &e.  /i 
thunders and lig s terribly; then the Spirit riseth. In 
a time when demonology was as much feared and respected 
as bacteriology to-day the scene must have made a powerful 
impression on the audience. In what follows Shakespeare 
produces a collection of equivocal oracles quite unparalleled 
for childish ingenuity in Homer or Aeschylus. But in all 
three cases of evoked spirits, Homer's Teiresias, Aeschylus’ 
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Darius, and Shakespeare’s Familiar Spirit, the chief reason 
for their introduction is similar. Besides creating fear 
and solemnity, the apparitions can give advice and fore- 
warnings which no natural counsellors could give. 

Aeschylus seems to have copied Odysseus’ excitation 
of the dead in his play The Spirit-Raisers, and he had 
another underworld scene in his Sisyphus the Stone- 
Roller. (Only a few lines of each have survived.) 
Shakespeare never sets his stage in the underworld. The 
reason may have been a political one. The after-life was 
a theme of dangerous controversy under Elizabeth, and 
Shakespeare may have deliberately avoided all risks. 
Hamlet’s Father, it is true, makes a passing reference to 
a purging of souls, but he checks himself on the grounds 
that he is forbidden to say any more. If Shakespeare’s 
motive was one of caution, then he was wiser than the 
Athenian playwright. For, according to one authority* 
the Sisyphus play may have been one of those which landed 
him in a dangerous indictment for impiety. 

In employing ghosts in their plot Homer and Aeschylus 
had one advantage over Shakespeare. Ghosts had not yet 
become figures of fun, though Aeschylus was not fifty 
years dead before the Attic comedians were making the 
most of apparitions, conjurations, and Descents into Hell.’ 

Already in 1599 comedy in England was ridiculing the 
stage-ghost. There is an example in the /nduction to A 
Warning for Fair Women (Comedy speaks) : 

Then of a filthy whining ghost, 

Lapped in some foul sheet or a leather pilch, 
Comes screaming, like a pig half-sticked 
And cries, Vindicta! Revenge, Revenge! 

This kind of thing meant much anxiety for a tragic play- 
wright for fear that an ill-judged ghostly word or gesture 
*Scholiast on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 32, p. 1111 a 10. 

*For details see p. 140 ff. of Ghostly Etiquette of the Classical 


Stage by R. M. Hickman, Iowa Studies in Classical Philology, No. vu, 
1938—a work which partly suggested this essay. 
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or item of dress might ludicrously ruin his play. But 
unless it had been needed the ridicule would hardly have 
begun. 


5 

innovation by Aeschylus. Just as the third play of the 
Agamemnon trilogy is dominated by a Chorus of super- 
natural beings, the Furies (who are seeking vengeance on 
Orestes for killing his mother, though they were partly 
responsible for his crime), so the Weird Sisters (that is, 
the Fates, according to the old meaning of “weird’’) incite 
Macbeth to crime, and bring him to his doom and haunt 
him to the end. Apart from the disproportionate function 
of both in the plot—in Aeschylus they are the pivot of 
action, in Shakespeare their interferences are mainly 
symbolical—they are the supreme examples of sensational 
horrifics in both dramatists. Aeschylus seems to have 
gone out of his way to make his Eumenides utterly loath- 
some with their black robes and snakes and snaky hair 
and blood-smeared masks." 

According to tradition he was only too successful, for 
children fainted and women miscarried, and there was 
general consternation in the theatre at their entry.’ 
Shakespeare, too, spares no macabre and revolting detail 
in his verbal descriptions. It is noteworthy that he 
abandons the classical standard for Furies and Fates, set 
by Aeschylus and maintained in Gorboduc, and makes 
them into local witches. But they are marshalled under 
the Greek Hecate, with which symbolism this essay may 
fitly end. 


In one case Shakespeare goes strangely near a striking 


W. B. STANFORD. 
Note—1I owe grateful thanks to my colleagues, Pro- 
fessor H..O. White and Dr. W. F. Pyle, for advice on 
Shakespearean points in this study. 
®See A. E. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 121, and 


Schmidt-Stihlin’s Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, I, 2, 247. 
* Aeschyli Vita, § 9. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN BERKELEY AND JOHNSON. 


JouNsON’s two long letters and Berkeley’s replies, which 
are the subject of this article, debate some important 
elements of the Berkeleian philosophy. They possess 
biographical interest, and they throw light upon questions 
of interpretation, still open. Johnson’s is, I think, the 
sarliest sustained examination of the philosophy that has 
come down to us; and if Berkeley’s answers are not as 
full as we could wish, and if his silences are teasing, none 
the less his letters defend, and in a measure elucidate, that 
system of thought which he had given to the world some 
twenty years previously. 

The two Berkeley letters have been known to scholars 
for many years. Fraser first published them, in part, in 
his Life and Letters, pp. 176-81 (1871), and, in full, in 
his Works, vol. 11, pp. 15-21 (1901); but the Johnson 
letters, though the greater part of the original of the second 
letter, first identified as Johnson’s by me,’ is in the Berkeley 
-apers (B.M. Add. MS. 39311, pp. 17-20), remained 
unknown till they were published in 1929 by H. and C. 
Schneider, from copies kept by Johnson, along with 
Berkeley's replies, in their Samuel Johnson ... His Career 
and Writings, vol. 11, pp. 263-284. T. E. Jessop has 
reprinted the Johnson letters as an Appendix to his edition 
of the Principles, and now that the correspondence is 

References to the Principles (abbrev. Prine.) give the section 
number; references to the Three Dialogues (abbrev. Hyl.) give the page 


in Fraser’s edition (1901) of the Works. G. A. Johnston’s numbering 
of the entries in the Commonplace Book (abbrev. CPB.) has been 
followed. 

Some Unpublished Berkeley Letters, Proc. R.I. Acad., vol. XLI, 
Sect. C, No. 4, p. 142. 
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accessible to all, a critical survey of its philosophical 
contents is due.® 

This Samuel Johnson, though not a thinker of 
Berkeley’s calibre, was a clear-headed and well-informed 
student of philosophy, and a competent critic. As a 
pioneer of higher education in America, he well deserved 
the D.D. degree he received from Oxford in 1743, and 
the posthumous distinction of a four-volumed Life. Born 
in 1696 at Guildford, Conn., he received the best education 
America could then give, and at the age of twenty he 
became tutor at the newly established seminary at New- 
haven (Yale). At first a Congregationalist minister, in 
1722 he joined the Church of England, and went to 
England for episcopal Orders. On his return to America 
he served as Anglican minister at Stratford, Conn. He 
read the Principles in 1727-8, as we see from his reading 
list, and again in the following year along with the 
Dialogues and the Theory of Vision.t Then, to quote 
from his Autobiography: “in the year 1729 in February’ 
came that very extraordinary genius Bishop Berkeley, then 
Dean of Derry, into America, and resided two years and 
a half at Rhode Island. ... He wrote many letters 
which were kindly answered and made him _ several 
visits... This was of vast use to Mr Johnson and cleared 
up many difficulties in his mind.’ The two philosophers 
remained friends and correspondents till Berkeley’s death 
in 1753. Johnson received the D.D. degree from Oxford 


*H. Schneider makes a brief reference to the correspondence, vol, 11, 
pp. 14, 15, and J. Wild, George Berkeley, pp. 312-19, deals with some 
aspects of it, mainly from the standpoint of his own theory of 
Berkeley’s ‘‘ development. ’’ 

‘Echoes of this reading are to be found in Johnson’s letter ‘‘ Jovis 
omnia plena,’’ published in the New York Gazette, March 17th, 1729, 
op. cit., vol. 1, p. 254; note especially the bracketed paragraph, ‘‘ Dr. 
Berkeley’s notion . . . not printed.’’ 

5 January 23rd, to be exact. 

*Op. cit., vol. 1, 24-5. 
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University in 1743. He became first President of King’s 
College, afterwards Columbia University, in 1754. He 
died in 1772. 

The correspondence opens with Johnson’s letter, dated 
Sep. 10th, 1729; Berkeley answered on Nov. 25th.?. On 
Feb. 5th, 1730, Johnson wrote again, Berkeley replying 
on March 24th. 

Johnson’s first letter lists his and his friends’ difficulties 
under eleven numbered heads. Berkeley replies to the 
first six of them directly and by number, and this part of 
the discussion can conveniently be thrown into dialogue 
form, as follows :— 


Johnson. Is not your teaching repugnant to that of Sir Isaac 
Newton?® 

Berkeley. Newton is seeking laws of nature, not natural efficient 
causes: therefore his method and design are not in the least 
inconsistent with my principles. With regard to matter the 
mechanists have no real concern in it, and their pretended 


demonstration that gravity is proportional to matter is a 
mere circle. With regard to absolute space and motion, may 
I refer you to my publications, especially the De Motu? 

Johnson. You take away all subordinate, natural causes; our 
ideas, you say correctly, are inert; but unless we live under 
a delusion, there must be originals of our ideas, which 
originals are, under God, properly causes and effects one of 
another, as when fire reduces fuel to ashes, when no one is 
by to see. 

Berkeley. There are various senses of the term cause; but, 
properly speaking, there are no efficient causes but spirit. 
Occasional causes, in the sense of signs, may be admitted; 
physics needs no more. Unthinking agents are inconceivable. 
There are other causes, besides God, viz, spirits, with limited 
and derived powers to act. 

Johnson. The immediate operation of God in all things is 
derogatory to His power and wisdom, and compromises His 
holiness. A maker of a clock who had to stand by it 


7 Fraser, Works, vol. 11, p. 14, has June 25th, an error. 
8 Johnson had introduced the teaching of Locke and Newton at 
Newhaven, in the teeth of opposition, 
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constantly, and influence and direct its motions would not 
command our respect. And if the responsibility for his 
actions is shifted from man’s shoulders, then God becomes 
the immediate cause of immoral appetites and actions. 

Berkeley. The watchmaker is not the adequate cause of the clock; 
therefore the analogy breaks down. Men make use of tools, 
because their powers are defective; but God, just because 
His power is infinite and omnipresent, must act immediately. 
The doctrine finds support among the Stoics, Platonists, 
Schoolmen, and poets. The argument from guilt should be 
waived; for it bears equally hardly against the alternative 
hypothesis. All guilt is in the will; our ideas are inert. 

Johnson. The structure of the human body, especially the organs 
of sense, is a difficulty on your theory. You seem to reduce 
everything to a mere show. Is not the eye, for instance, 
virtually irrelevant, on your account, to the act of vision? 

Berkeley. 1 have answered this difficulty in the Principles (e.g. 
sec. 60-62). The parts-of animals, etc., are signs and means 
of information. 

Johnson. If. our bodies are nothing but ideas, not depending on 
sense-organs, what difference can death make to our 
condition? You rescue us from the difficulties of a material 
resurrection, only by leaving no place for any resurrection 
at all. 

Berkeley. 1 do not believe in material substance, but I believe, 
as you do, in sensible bodies. So far am I from questioning 
their existence, as philosophers are wont to do, that I 
establish it on evident principles. Therefore death and the 
separated state are easy to conceive on my principles. 


At this point Berkeley leaves Johnson’s letter, which 
hitherto he has answered point by point. A good half of 
it remains unanswered—five numbered sections contain- 
ing questions and criticisms of real importance. I wonder 
why Berkeley passes them over in silence. He is writing 
in haste, he says, after an illness. Had he grown tired of 
“the answering part”? Or did he think that Johnson’s tome 
was rather much of a good thing? Whatever his reason 
for silence, it was not that he could not answer; for he 
does answer when pressed to do so, in his next letter. 
Nor can it be said that he had changed his views, and no 
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longer cared to defend his early opinions. He more than 
once begs Johnson to read his books carefully, and sent 
him copies for himself and his friends.° He speaks 
apologetically of the “many defects” of his early writings; 
but he is there referring to defects in expression, and he 
says in so many words that he believes the notions in them 
are true. Therefore, Wild’s contention,’ that Berkeley 
had at this time disavowed his early system, and no longer 
regarded his early treatises as of any positive importance, 
is at variance with the facts. I am inclined to explain 
Berkeley’s reticence as a matter of prudence and policy. 
He put his mission first, and he would be slow to antagonize 
the ablest man he had met in America, a man who was 
sympathetic to his views and to the objects of his American 
enterprise. On some of the points raised, notably arche- 


types in the divine mind, Berkeley clearly did not want to 


dogmatize, holding that his system left room for difference 
of opinion; but on some of the other points, which touch 


the vitals of his philosophy, Berkeley could hardly have 
effectively answered without exposing Johnson’s com- 
parative ignorance of the system he criticized; and that 
sort of exposure is apt to give offence. Johnson had 
fallen in love with immaterialism; but as yet, I think, he 
understood the attack on matter as the spiritual monist or 
the Christian Scientist of to-day understands it, and he 
does not appear to have grasped the New Principle and 
the solid epistemological grounds of Berkeley’s dualist 
immaterialism. While Johnson is at the stage of calling, 
as he does, Berkeley’s ideas of sense “pictures of things,” 
the Dean has good grounds, it would seem, for postponing 


°A Theory of Vision, 2nd ed., inscribed ‘‘Samuelis Johnsoni Liber 
ex dono autoris admodum Reverendi Derensis Decani An. Dom. 1729’’ 
is in the Library of Harvard University. 

” Loc, cit. At the very time of which Wild speaks, Berkeley was 
composing The Minute Philosopher. That book contains his early 
system and builds on it his defence of Christianity. Moreover Berkeley 
published the book with his early Theory of Vision appended. 


H 
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further instruction of his pupil and for giving him time 
for reflection. Berkeley’s silence is not brusque or im- 
polite; for he says that he will answer any further 
communications from Johnson or his friends, and begs 
him in the meantime to consider: (1) The answers to 
objections already given in his books; (2) New objections 
as depending on abstract ideas; (3) Difficulties in his 
theory as being equally difficulties on the contrary theory. 

The substance of Johnson’s five sections, left un- 
answered by Berkeley, reappears in the second letter, and 
will come up for discussion later. Here | will simply 
outline the contents of the sections. Sections 7, 8 and 9 
concern archetypes, and interpret Berkeley in terms of 
Plato. Since things are ideas, and exist in the mind of 
God, when we are not perceiving them, they must have a 
twofold existence—as archetypes in the mind of God, as 
ectypes or copies in our minds. The divine archetypes are 
the real, original, and permanent things; our ideas are 
copies of them, and are so far forth real as they correspond 
thereto. Johnson claims that this interpretation explains 
the following difficulties, the paradox of not seeing and 
feeling the same thing, our notion of an external world, 
the Mosaic account of creation, unperceived existence, real 
and independent existence. From the existence of arche- 
types follows the existence of external space with its modes, 
such as figure and distance. There must be external 
distance—e.g., between Rhode Island and Stratford. 
“Truly I wish it were not so great, that I might be so 
happy as to have a more easy access to you, and more 
nearly enjoy the advantages of your  instructions.”’ 
Section 10 argues for external space on the grounds that 
there must be distance between spirits, and that space 
and duration are implied in the infinity and eternity of 
God, and he refers to Clarke on the Attributes and to 
Newton’s Scholium. In section 11 Johnson tells of his 
bewilderment: “I am, as it were, got into a new world 
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amazed at everything about me.” Then he pours forth a 
stream of questions about ideas and spirits. What are 
these ideas of ours? Are they the mind, or modifications 
of the mind, or impressions, or what? “Truly I can’t 
tell what to make of them, any more than of matter itself.” 
Then what of spirits? What is their esse? Can they not 
exist without thinking? Can actions be the esse of any- 
thing? Do they not imply an agent, as the succession of 
ideas implies someone who endures? 

We now come to the second pair of letters. Johnson’s, 
dated Feb. 5th, 1730, is even longer than his first, and 
consists of a reformulation under three heads of those 
difficulties on which Berkeley had previously declined to 
be drawn. Johnson says that he gives up the cause of 
matter, but still feels difficulties about: (1) archetypes, 
(2) space and duration, (3) the esse of spirits. Berkeley’s 
reply, dated March 24th, 1730, consists of three corres- 
ponding sections, numbered. We can conveniently, there- 
fore, take the three topics seriatim; 1 will give a résumé 
of what both writers say under each head, and will add 
comments of my own. 

Archetypes —This is Johnson’s fundamental difficulty, 
and upon it his other two difficulties largely depend. 
Indeed it is a crux for all students of Berkeley’s philosophy. 
I shall try to show that Berkeley unostentatiously allows 
his readers a choice of view, indicating his own personal 
preference, and that Johnson here chooses the alternative 
which Berkeley liked less, and which is at variance with the 
general trend of the system. 

Johnson’s approach to the question seems to be 
dominated by the psychological consideration that the 
Berkeleian idea must be a copy—if not a copy of one thing, 
then a copy of another thing. He neatly joins with this 
a theological consideration, which he may have found in 
Norris," and which is part of the Platonic tradition— 


1 Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World, Pt. 1, Sec. 19 et passim. 
H2 
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namely, that before creating, God must have known what 
He was going to create, and that, therefore, there are 
eternal ideas in His mind, which are the archetypes or 
patterns of things created. Johnson cites three passages 
from the Dialogues to prove the existence of things, 
outside our minds, in the mind of God, and tries 
to identify those things with “the archetypal state of 
things” acknowledged by Berkeley.'"* Thence he infers 
“that there is exterior to us, in the divine mind, a system 
of universal nature, whereof the ideas we have are in such 
a degree resemblances as the Almighty is pleased to 
communicate to us.” Hence arises what he called in his 
previous letter ‘a two-fold existence of things or ideas,” 
and the crux comes to light when we ask him: Is this a 
two-fold existence of a thing, or the existence of two 
things? Johnson wished that they were one, but he 
clearly thought of them as two—the archetypal Idea up 
there, the ectypal idea down here. True, he says, “sensible 
things exist in archetypo in the divine mind,” but that is 
only a learned way of saying they do not exist there at all; 
for he writes: “according to you, the idea we see is not in 
the divine mind, but in our own.” Johnson goes on to 
use the archetype to solve the problem of several people 
seeing the same thing, as in his first letter he had used it 
to solve the companion problem of seeing and touching the 
same thing. Here again he glosses the crux with a tag of 
Latin, maintaining that the tree or star seen by several 
people is ‘unum et idem in Archetypo, tho’ multiplex et 
diversum in Ectypo.” 

Berkeley replies: “I have no objection against calling 
the Ideas in the mind of God archetypes of ours. But I 
object against those archetypes by philosophers supposed 
to be real things, and to have an absolute rational existence, 
distinct from their being perceived by any mind whatso- 
ever; it being the opinion of all materialists that an ideal 
8 Hyl., p. 475, 
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existence in the Divine Mind is one thing, and the real 
existence of material things another.” 

Berkeley has “no objection” against calling the divine 
ideas archetypes of ours. He has no objection, but he 
enters a proviso. His reply expresses, not approval and 
endorsement, but conditional acquiescence. Johnson's 
interpretation is not Berkeley’s doctrine, but, subject to the 
proviso, it is consistent with the doctrine. The proviso 
covers the archetypes of crude materialism, but extends 
also, as the words “an absolute rational existence’ show, 
to the more refined speculations’® of those Platonists and 
Occasionalists who made matter an idea in the mind of 
God. On the identity problem he is silent here, and I do 
not think it is the silence of consent. I take it that 
Berkeley did not want to dogmatize about these supra- 
mundane things; he did not want to antagonize 
Platonists; but he drew the line at some of Johnson’s 
corollaries from archetypes—viz., external space and 
duration, the two-fold existence of sensible things, repre- 
sentationism, and the denial that the ideas we see are in 
the mind of God. 

The term archetype in Berkeley’s day was highly 
ambiguous; it was used of material archetypes; it was 
used of immaterial. And the immaterial archetype might 
be one of two things—an eternal being in the mind of 
God, like the Platonic idea, the pattern of created things, 
or a created thing itself viewed as the original of our ideas. 
Indeed archetype could be a relative term; what was an 
archetype sub specie eternitatis, viewed from earth could 
be a mere ectype. Berkeley’s attitude to archetypes had, 
therefore, to be cautious; and our interpretation of his 
attitude ought to be no less cautious. The issue is complex, 
calling for close study and nice discrimination. No in- 


3 Discussed and rejected in Princ. 67-76. Note his ‘‘ Whether there- 
fore there are such ideas in the mind of God, and whether they may 
be called by the name matter I shan’t dispute.’’ 
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ference from archetypes should be admitted if it conflicts 
with the plain principles of the Berkeleian philosophy; for 
Berkeley could consistently affirm archetypes in one sense, 
and deny them in another. 

Let us now consult the Principles and the Three 
Dialogues on the point. Archetypes are mentioned four 
times in the Principles (9, 45, 90, 99) and eight times 
in the Three Dialogues (pp. 416, 418, 425, 427, 437, 456, 
468, 475), and they are probably referred to in the 
following passages: Principles, 53, 70, 74, 76, 91, 148; 
Hyl., pp. 428, 447, 452, 453, 480. The Commonplace 
Book mentions them twice, Nos. 701, 835; the latter entry 
expresses decisively, in my opinion, Berkeley’s personal 
views : “Ideas of sense are the real things or archetypes; 
ideas of imagination dreams, etc., are copies, images of 
these.” After examining these passages ad hoc | sum- 
marize his position in the following propositions :-— 
(1) Berkeley invariably denies material archetypes; (2) he 
nowhere denies immaterial archetypes; (3) he nowhere 
explicitly affirms them; (4) a few passages accept them 
as a legitimate hypothesis, viz., Princ., 99, Hyl., pp. 427, 
468; (5) a few passages are difficult to reconcile with a 
serious doctrine of archetypes, viz., Princ., 75-6, 148, 
Hyl., pp. 428, 452, 480." 

Take the first occurrence of the term in the Principles: 
“Neither they (extension, figure, motion) nor their arche- 
types can exist in an unperceiving substance” (sect. 9). 
There is the unequivocal denial, often repeated, of the 
material archetype, supposed to be the original of our 
ideas. But do the words imply the existence of such arche- 
types in a perceiving substance? Not necessarily; for 
Berkeley is arguing upon the principles of others, and he 
may well be using the words loosely for “their archetypes, 

Let me add in view of Wild’s theory, op. cit., pp. 169-70, that I 


see no trace of conflict between the two works; the Dialogues do not 
appear to me to present any alteration of view. 
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if they have any.” Again—a point missed by Johnson 
and by some modern critics—Berkeley often has to speak 
of ideas of the imagination; then he must give them their 
archetypes or originals—viz., the corresponding ideas of 
sense, which God shows us and we see. But as regards 
any other sort of archetypes in the mind of God Berkeley’s 
writings are non-committal. 

I am disposed to set aside as irrelevant the passage to 
which Johnson appeals: “Do I not acknowledge a two- 
fold state of things—the one ectypal (or natural), the other 
archetypal and eternal?’”’’ on the ground that Berkeley 
is speaking of creation, not of perception; he is not con- 
cerned with archetypes of our ideas gud ours, but with 
archetypes or eternal ideas to which God looked when He 
was creating the world. But if it be relevant, the passage, 
an echo of Norris, can be bracketed with those included 
above under Proposition LV, which accept archetypes as a 
legitimate hypothesis. Of these the clearest is, in the 
words of Philonous: ‘So may you suppose an external 


archetype on my principles—external, | mean, to your 
own mind; though indeed it must be supposed to exist in 


16 


that Mind which comprehends all things.” It is a sup- 
position, which appears again, side by side with the 
alternative supposition on p. 427: “these ideas or things 
by me perceived, either themselves or their archetypes, 
exist independently of my mind.” 

I find it hard to think that Berkeley himself seriously 
hesitates between these two suppositions; but it may have 
been so; he may have envisaged some subtle relation 
between archetype and ectype, other than that of original 
and copy; but on the face of it, for him to accept in any 
form the “copy” theory would seem to blunt the edge of 
his argument against matter. Representationism requires 
us (and Johnson faithfully follows up the logic of the 
supposition) to make a clean cut between archetype and 

® Hyl., p. 475. 8 Hyl, p. 468. 
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ectype, assigning the archetype exclusively to the mind of 
God, and the ectype exclusively to the mind of man. Does 
not that knife-edge assignment of parts conflict with true 
Berkeleianism? Does it not imply that man never perceives 
what God perceives? And does not Berkeley teach the 
opposite? Berkeley teaches that we perceive what God 
perceives; he expressly condemns the view that we see 
divine representations only, and not reality. Consult the 
passages mentioned under my Proposition V above. Note 
his explicit and emphatic statement: ‘“ Mark it well; I do 
not say I see things by perceiving that which represents 
them in the intelligible substance of God. This I do not 
understand; but I say, the things by me perceived are 
known by the understanding, and produced by the will of 
an infinite spirit.” *‘ There can be little doubt, it seems to 
me, that Berkeley would tolerate the doctrine of archetypes 
of our ideas only when that doctrine is placed in the most 
favourable light; and that he would condemn it in the 
form it takes in Johnson’s letters. 

Berkeley’s primary and preferred view is that the 
objects we immediately perceive by sense are the things God 
created and sustains; and then the archetype either dis- 
appears altogether, or is wafted to the ethereal region of 
the pre-creational mind of God, or is relegated to a modest 
position as original of ideas of the imagination. But, in 
view of the ambiguity of the word and the obscurity of 
the theme, he had also a secondary theory in which he was 
prepared to concede the existence of ideas in the mind of 
God as in some way archetypes or patterns of our ideas 
of sense. If Berkeley had spoken his whole mind to 
Johnson, he would, I think, have said something of this 
sort: “Take your own line, of course, in these high 
speculations; but if you want to enter into the heart of 
my philosophy, see to it that you make our ideas so ours 


“ Hyl., p. 428, ef. Prine. 148, 
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as to be also God’s ideas, shown to us, excited in us, and 
imprinted on our minds by God. If you make our ideas 
of sense ‘pictures of things,’ you undermine that confidence 
in the senses on which immaterialism rests ; and if your words 
‘the existence of our ideas (the ectypal things) depends on 
our perceiving them’ are intended to convey the whole 
truth, you eliminate the operation of God from the process 
of sense, and reduce objective reality to the level of sub- 
jective imagery.” 

Space and Duration.—This is the second topic of these 
letters. Johnson puts forward the view that external’* 
space and duration are attributes of God, to which our 
ideas of them correspond, as shadows to their originals. 
This is an application of the archetype theory, explaining 
our notion of exteriority as our awareness of properties 
of God, our space and time being the ectypes, and the 
divine immensity and eternity being the corresponding 
archetypes. He finds support for the theory in Newton's 
writings and in Berkeley’s. He makes rather a muddled 
reference to “the punctum stans of the Schools, and the 
to nun of the Platonists,”’ representing them as un- 
intelligible doctrines, yet showing that he understands 
them, and seeks support in them, connecting the former 
with the divine immensity and the latter with the divine 
eternity. 

serkeley’s reply is, I think, a veiled repudiation of the 
greater part of this hypothesis. “As to space. I have 
no notion of any but that which is relative... I make 
no scruple to use the word Space, as well as all other words 
in common use; but I do not thereby mean a distinct 
absolute being. For my meaning I refer you to what I 

¢¢Eternal (sic) space, and duration.’’ Jessop, p. 145, and 
Schneider, p. 279, both read it so. Is it a mistake for external? If 
so, did Johnson himself make the mistake, when taking the copy? The 
original in the British Museum, if I can trust my memory, reads 


external. It is a curious fact that either reading would suit the 
context—a fact, in itself, a serious criticism of Johnson’s hypothesis. 
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have published.” He gives a brief criticism of Newton 
on absolute space and motion. Johnson’s theory on its 
God-ward side comes in for very heavy fire. Berkeley 
delicately reminds Johnson of the obvious fact that one 
cannot make space and time attributes of God without 
co ipso making God spatial and temporal. He refers to 
Raphson’s De Spatio Reali, which virtually deifies space. 
Against this work Berkeley had reacted sharply in his 
young days,’” and it may well have been to him the red 
light warning him of the dangers attending the Spinozistic 
or monist types of immaterialism. As to time, he lays 
down that a succession of ideas constitutes time, reminding 
Johnson that there is no succession in God, but that, as 
implied in the to nun doctrine, “all things, past and to come, 
are actually present to the mind of God, and that there is 
in Him no change, variation or succession.” He says that 


one of his earliest inquiries*® was about time, and specifies 


four errors’? which confuse speculation on the theme. 


The only portion of Johnson’s suggestions about space 
and time which Berkeley could e+ animo endorse is, I think, 
the general connection between man’s knowledge of God 
and his sense of exteriority. Our sense of something not 


ourselves is, for Berkeley, wrapped up with our awareness 
of God. But he could not accept the identification of the 
not-self with Deity; for, on the one hand, this identi- 
fication would put limits of time and space into the nature 
of God; and, on the other hand, it overlooks the things 
perceived by sense; we are aware of them, too, as being 
part of the not-self. Berkeley says of them that they 


”See CPB., 308, 859, with 1x on p. 1; also Prine, 117. 

*Do the opening pages of the Commonplace Book reflect this inquiry? 

* The first is the supposition of succession in deity; the second and 
fourth concern his standing rules of method; the third, measuring the 
time in one mind by the succession of ideas in another, is explained, 
I think, by Hyl., pp. 400-1, with which should be read Princ. 97-8, 
where ‘‘the succession of ideas in my mind... flows uniformly, and 
is participated by all beings.’’ 
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“may be termed external, with regard to their origine, in 
that they are not generated from within, by the mind 
it self, but imprinted by a spirit distinct from that which 
perceives them.” ” 

The esse of spirits—This part of the letter, Johnson’s 
third difficulty, is on the face of it mainly concerned with 
the question, popularized by the Cartesians and answered 
in the negative by Locke: Does the soul think always? 
The esse percipi of things appears to carry with it the esse 
percipere of spirits, and Johnson treats Berkeley as opposed 
to Locke on the speculative and the psychological issues ; 
and he argues at great length that the esse of the soul is 
not percipere, and that the soul does not always think. I 
am inclined to think, however, that this rather doctrinaire 
pair of questions was not Johnson’s primary concern; and 
| would look for the nerve of his difficulty in the short 
paragraph on ideas which concludes the philosophical 
portion of the letter. 1 suggest that he laboured to prove 
that the esse of the soul is not percipere, as a preparation 
for proving that it is the idea. I think the key of this 
paragraph has been lost. It begins: “I own I said very 
wrong when | said I did not know what to make of ideas 
more than of matter.” It ends: “but, as you observe, it 
is scarce possible to speak of the mind without a metaphor.” 
Why does Johnson own up to that error, and where does 
or when did Berkeley make that observation? “1 own I 
said very wrong’—the words do not look like a spon- 
taneous act of contrition; they are like a “climb down” in 
face of an argument or a reproof. Yet Berkeley’s first 
letter, as we have it, contains no reference whatever to that 
very stinging remark which Johnson had made: “ Truly I 
can’t tell what to make of them (ideas), any more than of 
matter itself”; nor does it contain any observation on the 
difficulty of speaking of the mind without a metaphor. 
Some communication, now lost, must have passed. There 

2 Princ. 90, cf. Hyl., p. 470. 
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does not appear to have been time for one of the “several 
visits”; it would seem then that Berkeley must have added 
a postscript, now lost, to his first letter, dealing with 
Johnson’s remarks about ideas and the mind. 

Johnson wanted a one-track immaterialism; he wanted 
mind without the Berkeleian idea of sense; or, which 
amounts to the same thing, he wanted the ideas without a 
distinct mind. Therefore, he argues that there is some- 
thing passive in our souls; it is a concrete something, of 
which we are conscious. Reasoning and willing are its 
modalities, its actions; but we are not to identify the agent 
with his actions, or we come up against hard fact, and 
difficulties about death and the resurrection. He urges 
that we think with greater and with less degrees of in- 
tensity, and that, therefore, the soul, on Berkeley’s theory, 
ought to exist more at one time than another. Apologizing 
for his previous comparison of ideas to matter, he virtually 
repeats it, stating that we seem to be left with the substance 
of the soul as an unknown somewhat, like matter. A way 
out of the difficulty is, he suggests, to make ideas the sub- 
stance of the soul itself under various modifications, or, 
in simpler language, to hold that “ideas are the mind 
variously modified.” 

serkeley is here faced with a proposal which, if adopted 
into his philosophy, would: destroy it. 
remarkable restraint. 


His reply shows 
He agrees with Johnson where he 
can do so; where he disagrees, he is silent, save for some 
general hints as to the right approach to his philosophy. 
He accepts the position that the soul is passive as well as 
active; he renews his protest against abstract ideas, 
brushes aside as a verbal dispute the question about 
intensive existence, begs that his books be read systema- 
tically and in order of publication, and hails as a basis of 
ultimate agreement in essentials Johnson’s confession that 
“there is nothing within your mind but God and other 
spirits, with the attributes or properties belonging to them, 








and 
sub 
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and the ideas contained in them.” About ideas as the 
substance of the mind, not a word. 

I take this silence as the silence of strong dissent. I 
think he wanted Johnson to find for himself the better 
way—either by reading the books more thoroughly than 
he had yet done, or by coming to Whitehall for “four or 
five days’ conversation.” 

The suggestion that ideas are the substance of the mind 
modified strikes at the root of the Berkeleian philosophy ; 
it conflicts with Berkeley’s repeated and emphasized 
assertions of the distinctness of spirit and ideas, and of 
their heterogeneity, explained** to mean that they have 
nothing in common but the name thing or being. To call 
them modifications clashes with Berkeley’s explicit state- 
ment that extension and figure are not in the mind “by 
way of mode or attribute.” ** Further, it is incompatible 


with Berkeley’s doctrine of the passivity of idea and the 
activity of spirit.” You could not have a partially active 


spirit composed of entirely passive ideas. 

Berkeley could look on Johnson’s case with silent 
sympathy and understanding; he had passed that way 
himself; for twenty-two years previously he had written 
down in his notebooks all that scepticism which Johnson 
was uttering now; see especially that desperate page of 
Humian entries (CPB. 583-587), where he writes that 
the very existence of ideas constitutes the soul, that 
consciousness, perception, existence of ideas seem to be all 


% Princ, 89. 

* Princ. 49, ef. Hyl., p. 470. 

* Berkeley is correct and consistent in saying he holds the soul to 
be passive as well as active; but in his publications he places all the 
stress upon its activity. In the Principles he never, I think, calls 
spirits passive, and only once does so in the Dialogues, pp. 406-7, 
where he is dealing with the action and the passion of the mind in 
perception. On the other hand, while he repeatedly calls ideas 
‘‘intirely passive,’’ he nowhere calls finite spirits ‘‘intirely active.’’ 
He had too strong a sense for fact to do so, and too strong a sense 
of his own dependence upon God. 
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one, and that mind is a congeries of perceptions. About 
mind and ideas, as about archetypes, Johnson, like many 
another, had remained content with a first impression of 
Berkeleianism; he had not grasped the givenness of the 
idea, nor seen that spark of pure activity in the human 
mind, which puts the gulf between Berkeley and Hume, 
and which finds expression in such a definition as “active, 
simple uncompounded substance.” *° 

Berkeley and Johnson corresponded on affairs for 
many years; it does not appear that they resumed their 
philosophical discussions. Johnson was an earnest metho- 
dical student, who wrote an autobiography, kept a reading 
list for thirty-seven years, and took a copy of his letters 
before dispatch. He was writing with a serious purpose, 
and one is curious to know the effect of Berkeley’s replies. 
And we have an indirect way of finding out by studying 
Johnson’s book, Elementa Philosophica, published in 1752. 
I do not say he was completely converted to Berkeley's 
way of thinking; but undoubtedly he wrote it largely under 
Berkeley’s influence, and very considerably under the 
influence of this correspondence. All the important topics 
argued by the friends reappear in the book. In his letter 
Johnson had pleaded for “some originals which are 
properly (tho’ subordinate) causes and effects one of 
another.” In his book*’ he writes of real and apparent 
causes in true Berkeleian vein: “the sun and (what we 
call) other natural causes, are in themselves but mere passive, 
inert beings . . . they cannot, properly speaking, be the 
causes of the effects vulgarly ascribed to them; they must, 
therefore, be called only signs, occasions, means or in- 
struments, and we must look for some other being in 
whom resides, and by whom must be exerted, that 
adequate power or force by which the effect is truly pro- 
duced.” In his letter he had maintained that space is an 


*6 Princ. 141. 
* As printed in the Schneiders’ work, vol. 11, p. 384. 
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attribute of God; in his book he says: “the infinite eternal 
mind is so far from existing in infinite space and 
duration, that He comprehendeth all space and duration, 
and everything that is, within His boundless intellect, and 
is present to all times and places, not after the manner of 
being co-extended with them, but as an infinitely active 
all-comprehending intellect, to whom all things, all times 
and places, are at once present, without succession or limita- 
tion.” ** In his letters he speaks of the ideas of sense as 
pictures and copies; in his book he occasionally does so, 
but his true mind is voiced, I think, in his words: ‘* These 
ideas or objects of sense are commonly supposed to be 
pictures or representations of things without us... But 
as it is impossible for us to perceive what is without our 
minds, and, consequently, what those supposed originals 


are, and whether these ideas of ours are just resemblances 
of them or not, | am afraid this notion of them will lead 
us into inextricable scepticism. I am therefore apt to 


think that these ideas or immediate objects of sense are 
the real things, at least all that we are concerned with, | 
mean, of the sensible kind.” ** He asserts archetypes of 
our sensible ideas existing external to our minds in the 
mind of God." About external space and duration he 
clearly learned from Berkeley, but he speaks with two 
voices and halts between two opinions. On p. 394 we 
find him taking time and space as external to the mind, 
but he says: “time considered as a conception in the mind 
is nothing else but the succession of its ideas.”” Again, he 
says of spirits: “strictly speaking they are so far from 
existing in space and time that, on the other hand, space 
and time do truly exist in them.” As to the nature of 
the mind, he appears to have come round to the true 
Berkeleian conception, maintaining its activity, its passivity, 
its dependence on God, its intercourse in God with other 
human minds, and its distinctness from ideas.” 


*Ib., p. 395. *Ib., p. 375. ” Ib., p. 376. “Ib. p. 373. 
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We may note with interest that Johnson’s Elementa, 
the “‘first text-book in philosophy published in America,” 
is dedicated to Berkeley, is stamped with the impress of 
his views, and owes not a little to that correspondence 
which we have here studied. 


A. A. LUCE, 





PHILO AND THE PASTORALS. 


THIS article is an answer to the theory of the composition 
of the Pastoral Epistles put forward by Dr. P. N. Harrison 
in his Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Oxford, 1921). His 
work is to some extent based upon that of H. T. Holtzmann, 
1880, who placed their composition in the second century. 
Harrison fixes on the date IIo A.D., and allows what 
Holtzmann did not, that there are some genuine notes, 
These are Tit. iii. 12-15; 2 T. iv. 13-15, 20, 21a; 2 T. iv. 
16-182, 2 T. iv. 9-12, 226, and the last letter consisting of 
a few verses of 2 I. Harrison has presented his theory in a 
book full of diagrams, and tables of words. His object is to 
prove the non-Pauline authorship of the epistles by the 
lateness of the words used. Many of these words occur in the 
LXX. This proves at all events that such words were not 
late. But Harrison (p. 66) makes the evasive reply: “it 
cannot be conceded as self-evident that Paul must have 
been familiar with every Greek word in the LXX and 
Apocrypha,” as if Harrison could say exactly how much 
Paul knew of the LXX, and as if those who point out Paul’s 
use of the LXX were committed to the statement that he 
knew every word in the LXX. No more could a modern 
writer, who imitated Carlyle’s French Revolution, be said to 
claim to know his Past and Present. Again, there are very 
many classical words in the Pastorals. This he declares is 
not due to Paul’s studies but to “some eminent Greek 
writers and teachers in the earlier years of the second 
century who are known to have steeped themselves in the 
classics” (p. 66). So no matter where the words came from, 
Paul had nothing to do with them. This is what Harrison 


implies all through. Well, one cannot have it both ways 
I 
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even in literary criticism. Again, on the same page, he gives 
certain Pastoral words which he says “ belong definitely to 
the vocabulary of a later Hellenism...” They are xvijOw 
(Aristotle H.A. 9. 18. Prob. 31. 3), avépo@dvog (Lysias, Pindar, 
Plato, Homer), av@évrne (Aeschylus), mepiepyo¢ (Isocrates, 
Xen.), Eevodoyeitv (Euripides), BaOudc, Soph. (Frag. 718), 
mapa0ijxn (Herod.), waupn, Pherecrates 436 B.C., Philo (5), 
vdpororeivy (Plato, Herod., Xen.)—all words of respectable 
age. Again, on p. 27, he mentions certain words which have 
one sense in the Pastorals and another in the Paulines. 
Now Paul often used words in different senses, e.g. evrAoyla 
blessing and collection ; oixovdéjuos steward and treasurer (Rom. 
xvi); Eévog host and stranger ; sumoravew establish and com- 
mand; awrdoroXog apostle and delegate ; wAavn deceit (active), 
error (passive); mapeotpyoua (of false brethren, Gal. ii. 4, of 
the Law, Rom. v. 20); mpayua lawsuit, Rom. xvi. 2, 1 Cor. 
vi. I, I Thess. iv. 6 (‘intrigue’); moré¢ Christian 1 Cor. 
vii. 15, faithful (God) 2 Thess. iii. 3. Now avaAauPavw of the 
Assumption, 1 T. iii. 16 and of taking up arms, Eph. vi. 13, 
cannot prove these works are by different authors. Polybius 
has eight different meanings for avaAauBavw: (1) regnum 
recuperare, (2) secum sumere, (3) culpam suscipere, (4) re- 
creare milites, (5) cursum navis inhibere, (6) bellum suscipere, 
(7)suscipere librum, legere,(8)artes suscipere. (Schweighauser). 
This cannot establish that there were eight different authors 
of the works ascribed to Polybius! Philo also used words in 
different senses, so do all authors. So this argument is 
suicidal. Now in spite of such poor arguments, one must 
allow that Dr. Harrison’s work was laborious and valuable in 
many respects. One may admire his ingenuity, his mastery 
of details, arrangement, and diagrams without being con- 
vinced, for he has in vain concentrated his efforts upon 
establishing one point, the lateness of the language of the 
Pastorals, which position can easily be turned. 
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For some years I have made an intensive study of Philo 
(B.C. 26-A.D. 50 circ.), an older contemporary of Paul (in 
the recent monumental edition of Wendland and Cohn (C), 
as well as in the Tauchnitz edition (T), and in the Fragments 
of Philo, Rendel Harris, Camb., 1886). My conclusion 
from this study is that Philo’s language throws a new light 
upon the problem of the Pastorals, and must not be ignored 
by any future writer on this vexed question. Again, the new 
Liddell and Scott (1929) has established the respectability of 
some of the words to which Harrison assigns a late date ; 
and its findings must influence critical opinion upon the 
language of the Pastorals and the Paulines. 

The results of my study of the Philonic text and 
vocabulary show that every single one of Harrison’s positions 
and arguments have been completely turned by the operation. 
The language of the Pastorals approaches much more nearly 
to the language of the Paulines than it does to that of the 
Apostolic Fathers and Apologists ; and the conservative date 
of the Pastorals is not only possible, but far more probable 
than the liberal date. My intensive study, in which I have 
traced some thousands of Philonic words, has shown me that 
of 2,262 words (including particles, etc.) in the Paulines 1,829 
are in Philo—that is, 81 per cent. And of 893 words (including 
particles, etc.) in the Pastorals 781 are in Philo—that is, 87°5 
per cent. This indicates that the Pastorals are slightly 
closer to Philo than the Paulines are. Again, there are 
56 words in the Paulines that do not occur directly or 
indirectly in Philo—that is, 56 in 2,262 or I in 40°2; whereas 
24 out of the 893 Pastoral words do not occur in Philo, 
directly or indirectly—that is, 1 in 37°2. This equalises the 
balance. Cognates may also be taken into account, although 
with some reserve. Of 2,262 Pauline words, 379, not counted 
in previously, have cognates in Philo—that is, 1 in 6, and of 


893 Pastoral words 88 have cognates in Philo—that is, 1 in 10. 
I2 
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This would prove that the language of the Pastorals is not 
much later than the language of the Paulines. Again, of 
the 181 hapex legomena in the Pastorals, 121' are in Philo, 
that is 67 per cent., whereas of the 485 hapex legomena in 
the Paulines 258 or 54 per cent. are in Philo. Harrison makes 
the total 175, but I have added six, tarepoc, dAAwe, of HuérEpar, 
Mndérore, puta, avOpwroc Oeov (181). Of the remaining 60, 
47 have cognate forms in Philo, but the remaining 13 do not 
occur directly or indirectly in Philo as far as I know, 

The majority of them would appear, however, to be of 
respectable antiquity, e.g. ave&ixaxocg (aveEckaxia) (Wesdom) ; 
yayypava, Hippocrates, iv B.c., Lucilius, 130 B.C., Varro, 
40 B.C.; ypawdnc, Strabo (B.C. 54-A.D. 20)i. 32; peuPSpavat, 
Horace, 31 B.C.; unrpoAqag (Aeschylus, Plato); mwatpadgne 
(Lysias) ; orparoAoyeitvy Diodorus (8 B.C.), xiv. 19,6; péAovne 
paenula (Horace); xavornpiagw, Strabo, 5-215; dpyidog 
(Aristotle); mpdoxdAtore, bias (Polybius); saupn Pherecrates, 
436 B.C.; xaraorpnvav (Antiphanes, B.C. 383, éorpyviwy Kara ; 
Gf. xaraxavyao0a, Pauline). Both dcawaparpi3ai and wapa- 
StarptBai have similar formations in Philo. There are the 
same variants in Polybius, ii. 36, 5 ra¢ év aAAHAog taparpipac¢ 
and érapif3a¢ (frictions and conversations). The received 
reading has some point. The Pastorals were composed more 
or less after the style of the duarpBai of the wandering 
Sophists. mapad:arpiBai would mean worthless discussions. 
The other reading has no point whatever. 

Again, there are 155 words and phrases in the Pastorals 
which are not in the Paulines. Of these 155, 141 are in 
Philo. Nine have cognates in Philo, and I have not found 
the following five in Philo :—domXog, 1 G. ii. v. 1054, Eleusis, 
B.C. 300, of stones AevKode aomirove; eapriZev, LXX, 
Josephus ; papyapirne, Strabo, xv. 1, 57; omarad\av, LXX, 
Polyb. ; vopodiddoxadrog (6 yopodidaoxadog, Aristoph.). The 


1 Seventy per cent. occur frequently in Philo. 
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nine are: awotAavav (LXX); agtAadpyupos, ii B.C., Moulton 
and Milligan, Priene 137°; PvOiZev, LXX, Polyb.; 
émiaxomy (LXX); wovywg (LXX); Kxatraorpogy (LXX); 
ktioua, LXX ; Tpoopevery, Lak; mpea[surépiov (Apocr. Sus., 
50 A). The 155 words in the Pastorals not in the Paulines 
are all but one vouched for by excellent authorities. 

Again, there are a large number of words and expressions 
common to the Paulines and the Pastorals—550. Of the 
550, 512 are in Philo, leaving 38 to be accounted for. 32 have 
cognates in Philo, and I have failed to find these six in Philo, 
adiaXsiztwe (Polyb., Strabo), Yaravag (LXX), scanapripopac 
(LXX), tvouvanovy (LXX), aAnpopopetv, LXX, and Ctesias, 
iv B.C., apoevoxoirne, Anthol., ix. 686 (a low comedy word 
possibly). 

To sum up the results of this enquiry so far. There are 
893 words and phrases in the Pastorals. Of these 781 are in 
Philo. Of the remaining 112, 88 have cognates in Philo, and 
of 24 no cognates have yet been found. 

To present the details in a table form 


Cognates Not in 
Total. Philo. in Philo. Philo. 
Hapex legomena san 181 12! 47 13 
in Pastorals 
Pastoral words not aie 155 141 9 5 
in Paulines 
Words in both roe) 
and Pastorals, including } 557 519 32 
prepositions, etc. ) 


893 781 88 24 


My total 893 differs from Harrison’s 848 (p. 77) as I have 
counted in a number of phrases and particles common to all 
three. Now there are some interesting results from these 
investigations. Theyprove that the vocabulary of the Pastorals 
stands closer to Philo than it does to the Apostolic Fathers or 
Apologists. Harrison allots 664 out of 848 to the Apostolic 
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Fathers—or 78°3 per cent; and 641 or 75°5 to the Apologists, 
whereas 781 out of 893 or 87°4 represents the proportion of 
Philonic words, not counting cognates. The greater weight 
of the Pastoral words is Philonic. The vocabulary of the 
Pastorals may thus be regarded as closer to the age of Philo 
than to that of the Apostolic Fathers, and the date 110 A.D. 
must be rejected. Again, Harrison says of Paul’s 2,177 
words 1,543 or 709 are in the Apostolic Fathers (p. 74). 

This total with the addition of many particles becomes 
2,262. And of this total (2,262) 1,829 are in Philo—that is 
81 per cent. This proves that the Pauline vocabulary is 
closer to Philo than it is to the Apostolic Fathers. Again, 
taking the hapex legomena of the Pastorals, Harrison says 
61 occur in the Apostolic Fathers, 61 in the Apologists, 
including 32 not in the Apostolic Fathers, total 93, but 720 
occur in Philo. This proves that the attempt to give a late 
date to the Pastorals because of the hapex legomena was not 
successful. 

Again, we find a considerable number of Pauline words 
in Philo. Of 485 hapex legomena in the Epistles 258 are 
in Philo. There are 204 cognates and only 23 that are 
not found directly or indirectly in Philo. We present these 
results in the following table :— 


PAULINE HEPAX LEGOMENA 








Epistle. Hapex Leg. Philo. Cognates. Not in Philo. 
Romans oe 108 58 49 I 
1 Cor. my 99 58 35 6 
2 Cor. soe 95 5! 35 9 
Gal. ae 34 17 17 — 
Ephes. sn 42 16 22 4 
Phil. ies 38 19 18 I 
Col, ove 34 20 13 I 
1 Thess, ose 20 12 8 ° 
2 Thess. oe 10 4 5 I 
Philem. ose 5 3 2 oO 

485 258 204 23 
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Out of 485 hapex legomena in the Paulines 23 or 1 in 21 
are not in Philo. Of the Pastoral hapex legomena 183, 13 
or I in 15 are not in Philo. But of the grand total of 893 
24 are not in Philo—that is, 1 in 37. Now of the Pauline 
vocabulary 2,262 words 1,829, 80 per cent., are in Philo, and 
54 words or t in 42 are not directly or indirectly in Philo. 
It is clear that the main basis of the language is the same in 
the Pastorals and the Paulines. Of the Pastoral 893, 781, or 


87°4, are directly in Philo and 55 per cent. are not directly 


or indirectly in Philo. The following table presents the 
details of the Paulines :— 
Notin Particles 


Pauline. Philo; Cognates. Philo. included. 
. Words in one Pauline 550 60 9 45 


Epistle 
- In two Pauline Epistles 316 34 10 25 
. Inthree Paulines ... 160 18 16 
- In four Paulines ee go 3 4 20 
. In five Paulines is 46 
. In six Paulines es 26 
. In seven Paulines 
In eight Paulines 
. In nine Paulines 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
9 


Hapex Leg. 

Words common to 
Paul and Pastorals 
including brép, dia, 
év, eis, awd, Kata, 
ro) 


2,262 379 54 


Philo has many particles, prepositions, and adverbs—the 
sinews of conversation—common to both the Pastorals and 
the Paulines. Of the 112 particles, etc., in Harrison’s list of 
words not in Pastorals (pp. 36 f), all but six, carevwmov, 
towlev, Opedov, UTEpEKTEpLsaoD, imepAiay, pyteys are in Philo, 
and there are cognates for all these. Paul varied greatly in his 
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use of particles. “Of 24 characteristically Pauline particles, 
ten are not found in Group I, fifteen are not in Group iii, and 
in fact in the Epistles of the first Roman captivity, Groups 
iii and iv, about half as long again as the Pastoral Epistles, 
particles are very sparingly used, é:d, ¢v wavri, and obv alone 
being at all common” (N. J. D. White, Exposztor’s Gk. Test., 
iv, p. 71). Again, no argument can be based upon the fact 
that ody is used 38 times in Paulines and only in four 
compounds in the Pastorals, which have pera 17, as it does 
not occur in Philemon (mu. 1) or 2 Thess. (u. 5). One ody to 
14 mera is the average in the first 14 books of the Bible and 
in the Prophets. Every use of wera in the Pastorals has a 
parallel use in the Paulines, e.g., wera maonc, n xapic pel 
vuor, etc. 

On page 33 Harrison gives a list of 28 groups of words 
derived from a common root which are not in the Pastorals 
but in the Paulines. Al) but three groups are well repre- 
sented in Philo, and several of the words are not in the LXX, 
e.g., avayKatoc (Ph. 200), rvevparixic (Ph. 6), vvepydc¢ (Ph. 14), 
éAevOepovv (Ph. 15), goyarne (Ph. 10), pOaprdg (Ph. 100), ppd- 
vnua (40 Ph.), Puyexde (34 Ph.), cuvepyeiv (Ph. 11), eAevBepta 
(1 LXX, 200 Ph.), épsAvo¢g (7 LXX, 10 Ph.), pBopa (5 LXX, 
200 Ph.). There seems to have been a strong Philonic 
influence in Paul’s writings. On page 44 Harrison points out 
the frequency of the compounds in a-privative and in @:Ao- 
in the Pastorals as compared with the Paulines. “Words in 
a- appear not less than 1°5 and not more than 2°3 on the 
average in any page of any Pauline, but the average in 
1 Tim. is 4:1, in 2 Tim. 5:1, in Titus 6°75.” Now there is 
nothing to be wondered at in this. The subject-matter is 
responsible for a large number of adjectives in a-. The 
Pastorals deal not only with generalities, but with particular 
duties and people. There is a varied amount of subjects 
of an ethical character, long lists of duties and prohibitions, 
of faults and virtues from the apostle’s note-book. 
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Again, we find the same variations in Philo. I have 
taken at haphazard 14 different portions of Philo’s writings 
(Tauchnitz) of ten pages each, which correspond to ten 
pages of Tregelles, and have found considerable differences 
between the 14 portions, e.g., vol. iii, pp. 333-343, have 71 
a-priv. or 7°I p.c.; vol. v, 158-168, 66 or 6°6 p.c.; vol. v, 
285-295, 57 or 5°7 p.c.; vol. v, pp. 322-332 

2- 


, 33 OF 3°3 p.c.; 
vol. v, 173-183, 52 or 5'2 p.c.: vol. iv, 2-11, 44 or 4°4 p.c.; 
vol. iv, 187-197, 30 or 3 p.c.; vol. iv, 319-329, 48 or 4°8: 
vol. i, 168-178, 35 or 3°5; vol. i, pp. 2-II, 42 or 4:2. 
The variations range from 3 p.c. to 71 in Philo. There are 
many pages which have no instances, eg., i, p. 4, p. 172, 
v, 246, iv, 195, v, 326, or only one, e.g., v, 289, iv, 2, i, 171, 
174, 176. We have accordingly parallels to all uses of a-priv. 
in Philo. Again, on page 157, Harrison gives 68 instances 
of a-priv. in the Pastorals; 52 or 76 p.c. of these are in Philo. 
Of 193 a-priv. in the Paulines, 142 or 74 p.c. are in Philo. 
Compounds in g:Ao- are numerous in Philo, who has among 
others the following hapex leg. in the Pastorals :—@:Aayabo¢ 
(3), pitavdpoc? (1), pAapyupia (7), piAaurog (16), PrAfjdovog (20), 
ptAdDeng (30), diAdrexvog (1), PrAapyupog (2), ptAavOpwria (40), 
girdEevoc (2). Both Philo (i. 558 T.) and 2 T. iii. 2 have 
piravrot wadAov 7) @AdOex. The following are in the Paulines 
and Philo :—@AradeApia, piAdvexog (10), piAogogia (100), giAd- 
cropyac (5), pirormmetcBar (4). Of the above 15 compounds 
in gtAo- only 5 are in LXX, gpiAapyupia, piradeAgia, diroaogia, 
pirayaboc, pirdveKog.” Accordingly, we can claim that there 
is a Philonian basis for a very considerable portion of both 
the Pauline and Pastoral vocabulary. There are in addition 
many terms of speech and expressions common to both Philo 
and the Pastorals. Both have similar terms and attributes 
for God. (1) In both He is éuvasrne (of man elsewhere in 
N.T.), 6 apevdie Bede, 6 pwaxapiog (of man elsewhere in N.T.), 


2 With yuvaixes in both. 
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6 awrip Oc, apVaprog povog, QRD (f. 15, 1 T. i. 17), ndvog 
aopog Oedc (1 T. 1.17, De M. Ad. 24), 1 T. vi. 15 has 6 Baorede 
trav BaoAevovtrwv. Philo has 6 Baowsd¢ Baoréwv, De Dec. 
42 etal. 1 T.i. 17 and De Abr. 16 have Bacirkd¢ aoparog. 
561 T., 
6 Oeing AOyog abrog cikwv UTapxwv Oeov, also I Cor xi. 7 eikay 
Ocov trapxwv. Again, Philoi, 459 T. has 6 péyac Kal pdvog 
BaaAkbc Ged¢, and 1 T. i. 17 re Baode . .. wdv@ Bey. 

(2) Again, the Logos is 














Col. i. 15, eixk@yv rot Beov aoparov is after Philo i. 
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Pastorals. 1 T. ii. 5 cig peoirycg Oeot Kai avOpwrwy avOpwrog 
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Oviirou mpdoe 7d apaprov, rpeaPuTig Tov iyyendveg mpag Td 
urixoov. Between both extremes a pledge to both, péioog 
Twv akpwv augorépore dunpedb@v. (3) We have the indwelling 
Spirit in Rom. viii. 12,1 Tim. i. 14, and Philo De Sp. Leg. 
iv. 49. (4) The phrase 
avOpwro¢ Beov is frequent in Philo, e.g., i. 582, T.—a section 
on Moses, a man of God (Deut. xxxiii. 1). Such an one 
progresses (rpoxémrwy) by good actions (evrorta). Timothy is 
to let his tpoxory progress be seen by all (1, iv. 15), “ for the 
man of God must be equipped for every good action” (Epyov 
aya0éy), 2 T. iii, 17, “for the man of God is an avynua xat 
wpéAnua” (a pride and service), Philo i. 583 T. 

The passage 6 pévroc... OeuéAtog (2 T. ii. 19) has many 
parallels in Philo, e.g. 6 uévrot veaviac, ii. 47 T, ii. 26, ii. 34. 
But it is the only instance of the article preceding pévroc in 
the N.T. Again, dvrwe is used with the article only in the 
Pastorals, e.g. 1 T. vi. 19, ri¢ Gvrwe Jwii¢g (cf. 1. T. v. 16) 
taic Ovtwe yijpac. But frequently so in Philo, e.g. De Mon. 
40, 6 dvtwe Ov; rd bvtwe bv, De Ebr. 83, ra dvtwe ayaba, De 


S. Ab. 6. wiworte, if perhaps followed by subj. or opt. in 
2 T. ii. 25 (only), is frequent in Philo, e.g., ii. 30 T., i. 224, 
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ii. 125. 6 Hv airiav, wherefore, 3 in Pastorals, is frequent in 
Philo? yndérore only in Pastorals, 10 in Philo, with the 
recurrent phrase, mrd¢ 6 Adyoe, I T. i. 15, e¢ al, cf. moarde 6 
bede¢, Leg. Alleg. iii. 204, et al. Also Oavpacwe 0 Adyoe, 
Quod Deus, 31 T. 1 Tim. iv. 8 has  evaésSea wpédmoc. 
Philo has 4 evat Bea wpedmuwrarn, QO.D.P. 21 T., Tit. iii. 8, 
KaXd cal woéedtna, also Ph. iv. 155. 8(C.); both 1 T. iv. 8 and 
De Sp. Leg. iv. 181 (C.) have rpd¢ wavra wpédmuog. Both 
use évrpépouae in the same way. évrpepdpuevog toig Adyotg Ti¢ 
wistewo I T. iv. 6 (hapex), cf. évrpepduevoe roig Soypact 
iii. 148.9 C., cf. Leg. ad C., 195 C., vowors éverpagnaarv, De S. L. 
iv. 16. There are many other examples in Philo. oi rij¢ 
evepyeciag avrtAaujavousvor, 1 T. vi. 2 (of masters sharing the 
benefit of service). There are many parallels of this use of 
aytiA. in Philo, e.g., yonuatwyv avri\auBavéueba, De Ebriet. 
190 (C.). In Lk. and Acts = help. De Mig. Ad. 21 T. 
apéroyov evepyeaias, the opposite. In ii. 287 T., Philo orders 
masters to give avarav\a to servants but mpootatreyv ra 
pérpra (cf. Col. i. 4, 70 Sixarov roig dobAar¢ maptxecde). So tii¢ 
TpoonKxovang vmnpeaiac amwoAavaere. Seneca, De Ben. iii. 2I, 
says a servus can confer a denefictum upon his master. Both 
Philo and Pastorals have iytaiveyteg Adyou (Pastorals only 
(21)). De Somn. ii. 223 C., De Sp. Leg. iv. 134. Adyor 
vyme (Pastorals only (1)) is also in Philo (3), i. 120, 7 C., 
etal. ai avayxaiat xpelar, Tit. iii, 14 (only), Philo (5). azo 
Bpépove, 2 T. iii. 15 (only), Ph. in v.93, 16(C). The phrase 


mpoc éravdpbwow is often in Philo, e.g., i. 371 T.; ii. 140 T., 
where it is used in connection with ai ispat BiBAoe ; in 2 T, 
iii, 16 with ypagy Ocorvevatocg. Znrwrig ... toeywr (Tit. ii. 14 
only); Ph. v. 127. 18 C., Philo (i. 458 T.) ixavdg dedacxen, 
2 T. 22 ixavot ddaEa (only). 2 T. ii. 4, ai rod Blov mpaypareiat 
recalls rpaypareiac év ry Biy (Philo ii, 283 T.) 6 && évavriag, 
Tit. ii. 8 (only}, often in Ph., e.g., i. 327, i. 397, ii. 124 e¢ a/., the 


31.47, T.; ii. 64, T.; 356 T.; 435 T., et saepe. 
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full idiom being 6 av@eorwe && évavriag, De Cherub. 35. Both 
use @euéAvog in metaphorical sense, 2 T. ii. 19 (only) 6 @. row 
Oeov. Cf. Ph. OsuédAcoe Aoyropol (i. 418 T.), Desde tie 
piAavOpwriac, ii. 289 T. Both have rerupwuévog (only in 
Pastorals), 0.).P. 101; De Somn ii. 64, De Cong. 128 C. 
pemiaspéivoc, T.i. 15 (D2) only, is often in Philo, eg., ii. 158 T. 
Tit. ii. 5 has piAdvdpouce . . . ptAoréxvoug swppovac, oiKovpods, 
Philo, De Exsec. 4 he owpoovac, vixoupov¢ kal piravepoug. 
pirorexvog in Ph. iv. 40. 18 C. Philo supports vikovpote 
against vixoupyovc,t (against the Fathers, the Latin and 
Syriac versions, and the bulk of Mss.). He has frequent 
references to vixoupd¢ and oixevpia, with women. swHppwv 


. cic . ‘ a ‘ , 
oixoupia, iii. 73. 10 C.; ry yuvaika pov rH pirny Kal oixoupdv, 


O.R.D. 38 T.; Onretag oixoupia Kal j Evoov povy. De S. Leg. 
ili. 169 (C.).  Tiv Evie oixovpiay ayanwoav, De Fuga 27. 

In both we have vavayetv wepi (1 T. i. 19 only) in Ph. ii. 
147 T. in metaphorical sense. Also vooeiv (1 T. i. 19 only) 
in met. sense. Ph. v 153. 5C. In both we have the doublet 
} xpnotérne kat pArarOpwria (Tit. iii. 4 only) often in Ph., 
e.g., ii. 120 T., ii. 285 T.; the doublet aid&e cai swppoobvy 
1 T. iii. 9 (only here in N. T.), often in Philo, e.g., Leg. ad C. 
204, De Congr. 125, De Joseph. 26. Tit. iii. 3 has émeBupiae kai 
noovai (only together here in N.T.), often in Ph., e.g., iii. 83. 20 
C. et al. Both have owdpwv xéomwe (only in 1 T. iii. 2) ; 
swhpwv eikaog (only in T. i. 8); Sixacog Sovog (only in T. i. 8), 
Ph. de S. Leg. ii. 18. Both have a&wo¢ arodoyi¢ (Pastorals (2) 
only) De Fuga 129. ti. 410 T. e¢ al. Philo has tymaivovea 
émearnun (i. 104. 11 C). Pastorals vyaivovea didacKxaXia (2). 
Both have jdovai wouwida, T. iii. 3 de Gig. 18 T. The 
expression 6 xaipoc¢ Tii¢ avadvcewe pov (2 T. iv. 6 departure) 
can be illustrated by Philo, e.g., 7 Flacc. 21, tiv ix rev Biov 
veAcuraiay avadvow, and vi. 141. 15C. ék cupmociov avadvow. 


4 Soranus (2nd cent. medical writer), Clement, Cor. i. 1 has oixoupyeiv. 
The y. came in through preceding ayvas or the following ayacas. 
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The phrase tiv kadjv waoaxaraBixny pbdAakov, 2 T. i. 14, has 


a parallel in Philo, Quod Det. 19, wapacotvva ... tmoripne 
kaAdjy mapacatabicny pbdAax. Oeiwy dpyiwy mapaxarabixny 
qvrata De Sac. Ad. 61. See QRDH. 105 C., where the 
rapaxara0ijxy is defined. “The Creator has entrusted to thee” 
napaxatiVeTo vol avTy Quyny, Adyor, aia Onow. Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 19, 
“Let them entrust rapat:@écOwoay their souls,” and 2 T. i. 12, 
“he is able to guard my deposit (my soul) against that day.” 
1 Tim. vi. 8, “having dcarpopai and oxerdouara, let us be 
therewith content,” has a parallel in Philo, ‘“ Natural wealth is 
cheap, rpo@?) kai oxéan.” De Praem.99C. Both use apxeoOi- 
coueAa with dative. 1 T. vi. 8, PhhQORDH. 133C. The 
phrase txovre¢g poppwow sioeBeiag 2 T. iii. 8 (only here) recalls 
Philo’s TWWicg Tw imimoppatovtwy evacSetav (De Plant. 7O Ch 
1 T. vi. 19 awoPnoavpifovrag éavtoic OeuéAtov Kadsv recalls 
teMnoavpispévog Kemundcov in De Confus. Ling. 20 T. Both 
refer to expensive (moXvreAjc¢) clothes (iuatioudc¢) 1 T. 29, 
De M. Ab. 105 C. 1 7T. i. 5 has 76 réXog of the command- 
ment as ayary. Philo has rd réAos rod Ad you aAnBeia i. 123. 
3 C., and discusses 76 réAug in De AZ. A. 37 C., defining it with 
the Stoics as 76 axoAo0vOwe 7H pba Civ, but in same treatise 
23 T. has “the end according to Moses is to follow God.” 
1 T. ii. 2 we have ijpeuog cat javywwc. The same two ideas 
are often together in Philo, e.g., jpeuioa Kat novyacat. 
De Agric. 162 (C.), wer’ peuiag H Kal Havyy De Os. M. 5. 
Holtzmann regarded the position of the article in various 
passages in the Pastorals as unpauline, e.g., yapev thy Sobsioay 
(2 T. i. 9). There are many such instances, e.g., Acts xxvi. 18 
(Paul’s speech), wiore rH sic eué. Acts xx. 21, wiorw rij. 
Gal. ii. 20, év wiore ry. Phil. iii. 9, Stxatoabyny rhv. I Cor. 
ii. 7, copiav tiv. There are also'instances in the Pastorals, 
dia Tiotewe tie and mpo¢ madiav tiv. This is often in Philo, 
€.g., rpomny Thy, Adytov Td, BonOelag rig (i. 451 T.) cvmpaxiav 
thy. ii. 157, Oewpiacg tig, pw¢ TO Deiov, Spacww rHv, King 
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61a oxeAwy et al. This is found in the coun, also in Diodorus S. 
Philo’s parallels confute Holtzmann. Again pera waone with 
abstract noun is frequent in Philo, e.g., wera maone éreuedciag, 
ii. 7, 2 T., cf. ii. 78, i. 34 T. e¢ ad. Cf. 1 T. iii. 4, psra wane 
SEUMVOTHTOC, Be 15, pera Taone emirayiic. Also see Eph. iv. 2, 
Phil. ii. 20, Acts xx. I9 (Paul’s speech). Both Philo, De Par. 
Col. 6 and 2 T. iii. 15 have ra tepa ypaupata. With xafapa 
toig kaBapoic, T.i. 15, compare kaBupa xaBapoic cuveZedy Oar 
De M. Ab. 4 T., awwAeic8a, renounce in a moral sense 1 T. i. 
19 (conscience), only here in this sense in N.T., Philo 
De Ebriet. 81, of rejecting laws. The expression in 1 T.ii. 6 
6 Sod¢ éavrov avtidurpow bmp mavrwy has a parallel in Philo, 
De Conf. Ling, 20 T.., dirgle ...Katabeic rig Yuync. “ Who 
would not pray to the only Saviour God, that, having put 
down a ransom for the soul, He might set it free?” Cf. also 
tac adpog AbTpov Eart rov pabdAov, 1. 251, 39 C. In 1. 188 T., 
the first-born are Adrpa. In De S. Ad. 28, “men mistrusted, 
amtorovmevar, take refuge in an oak, but God «ai Aéywv morde¢ 





éorev.” Cf. 2 T. ii. 13, i amtorovmev ixeivog miord¢ pévet. 
Compare piAoxpyuatoy Srep Spuytypiov tev peylotwY Tapa- 
vounuarwy De Jud. ii. 346 T., and 1 T. vi. 10, pAapyupia piZa 
mavtwy kakwv. Philo attacks the Sophists Q. D. P. 21 T. 
amoxvatovow (tickle, kvaw = Kvifw, Philo has cvnopdc, QD. 
110) nuwy ra wra. 2 T. iv. 3 is a short reference to those who 
listen to heretical teachers, cvn@duevor rv axojv. 2 T. iii. 8 
refers to magicians who resisted Moses. So these men 
avOioravrac tH aAnOeia. See Ex. vii. 11, a reference to the 
Sophists of Egypt. 

Philo, De Mig. Ad. 15, describes their work avriaogia- 
tevovtec ty Deim Ady. In this ayav cogrotinde, the magicians 
anaray Soxovvrec avarw@vra (1. 449 T.). In 2 T. iii. 13 the 
yonrec are mAavwvrec cal tAavwpEVvoc, I. T. vi. 20, avrécee 
Tie Pevdwvbuou yvooewe (Yevdwvupog 16 in Philo, avridecc 
4 in Ph.). See De Edbriet. 45, ra xara yrwpierac ry rev 
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aisypwv avriBéce. The Pastorals attack pio, 1. T. iv. 7 
ypawdec, T. i. 11 ‘lobéaixoi. Philo, De Sp. Leg. t. 26, attacks 
the nivAx invented by uvOoypage fortifying rag Wevdeic ddEag 
against the truth. Philo censures the Platonic myths De Viz. 
Con. 7; in De Dec. 29 he says the Decalogue is against nidwy 
mAaouara. As regards yeveaduyiae with which pio are 
associated, Tit. iii. 9, it is possibly a reference to a division 
of the Law, ro yeveadoyxdv. De Vit. Mos. ii. 8 T., which is 
again divided between the punishment of the ungodly and 
the reward of the righteous. In De Ad.6, he used yeveadoyetv 
in an allegorical way. “ He extols the virtuous man, so that, 
giving his genealogy (yeveaAoywr), he does not give a list of 
his ancestors but of his virtues.” “ These are the generations 
of Noah. Noah, being a just man, pleased God (Gen. vi. 9), 
all but saying that there is no oixfa, svyyevela, or marpic for 
the wise man, but aperai cal ai war’ aperag mpakeac.” Now if 
this kind of genealogy was allowed to be substituted in the 
Church for spiritual regeneration, justification by faith, and 
salvation by grace (Tit. iii. 5) by Judaizers, the preaching and 
believing in the Incarnation (1 T. iii, 16) and the Atonement 
of the Mediator (1 T. ii. 4 f.) would be rendered useless. So 
Titus is warned against foolish questions, genealogies and 
legal (viz., Torah) arguments, T. iii. 9 (cf. 2 T. ii. 23). Such 
a situation might have arisen during St. Paul’s captivity 
among his people, owing to an influx of Jewish converts, like 
Apollos, who had been students or adherents of Philo’s 
teaching. Such Jewish speculations could not have had any 
success in the second century, but would have had a chance 
when Paul was in prison. 

Both writers speak of the moral or spiritual conflict or 
aywv of life. 2 T. iv. 7, rov caddv ayova jrywvioua ... 6 8 


tig Stkaosbung otépavog. I T. vi. 12, aywviZov réov Kaddv 


aywva tig wistewo. Cf. Leg. Alleg. ii, 26, nadXorov aywova 


<acemnnenemes 
tovrov SiabAnoov Kat orovdacoy atepavwGiva . . . kadov 
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otipavov. De Mig. Ad. 24, imitating good runners (sponsie), 
he will complete the course (etadiov) and will obtain the 
crowns of life, rov Biov orepavwy. Philo’s ro oradtov avioy 
= Paul’s rov dpduow reréXexa, 2 T. iv. 8. Also see 2 T. ii. 3, 
if one contends a9A7 he is not crowned orepavovra: unless he 
contends a@A7 lawfully. In De Mig. Adb., 6 T., the perfect 
athlete (a8XnThe) is thought worthy of a orépavog. We have 
the same ideas and expressions in both: the ath/ete, the noble 
agon, the crown, the course of life. Both use cadd¢ of a highly 
moral contest. Both use orotdacoy (Pastorals (4), nowhere 
else in N.T.), i. 643 T. e¢ al. Again, both use sraBorog of 
calumniator, Philo ]. 215,6C., Pastorals 5 (nowhere else in 
N.T.). Both use avarpéreey in a moral sense, Biov De Agric., 
35 C., wiorw 2 T. ii. 8. Philo explains 7 6vtw¢ yipa Kal wepo- 
voutvy, I T. vi. 5. Inii. 311 T. Philo speaks of yijpac whose 
husbands are alive. yipav awoBavdvrog avdpo¢e 4 Kat dta- 
CevyOcicay adAwe, and in ii. 229 T. the priest may marry 
virgins and also ynpat (ov maoag aAX’ wv rereXeuTiKaow 
avopec, of whom God is their yvijato¢g aviip, i. 695 T.). Both 
use povove8a of a woman under God’s protection. 1 T. v. 5, 
penovwuévn, in her isolation, the widow has her hope in God. 
Philo i. 147 T., God looks after her in her desolate state, 
povwOsicay émisxorsi. Both attack the yonrne. Philo (ii. 
410 T.), as the men by whose cunning arts, copiouara, the 
city is snared, as they get hold of the souls of the young 
men. This is sogoreia, the Qevdwvupog yoo of rt T. vi. 21. 
Philo described these impostors worming their way into the 
homes and minds of the youth, sioousapevec . . . evdpberat. 
in: 2-t. an: 6 the yonrec EvouvoyTec ic Tac Otkiac destroy 
the women. Both use morovofa of being confirmed in one’s 
faith. Leg. Alleg., iii. 73, mestovabar Aoyw Oeiw, 2 T. iii. 14, 
tv ol¢ tmtorwOnc. Both exhort the rich to be xomwwvexol, 
1 T. vi. 18, De Virtute 91 C. Both have oi mérepo, our 
people, Ph. ii. 529, 573 e¢ al.; 1 T. vi. 12, wpmododynoag rh 
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kadjv duodroyiav; Ph. iv. 45, 10 C., 6 rhv adnOH tabrny dpo- 
Aoylav wuoroynkwe ; 2 T. iv. 8, the Lord is 6 Sixaog Kpirie, 
in iv. 266, 7 (C) is 6 dtxairarog kpiri¢g; Tit. i. 15, ueutavrae & 
vovc¢; Ph. ii. 76, 7 C., maivery rov vovv, a ceremonial word 
connected with blood which the Jews would appreciate ; 
I Cor. viii. 7 has podbverac with ouveidnotc, a sexual term 
pagans would appreciate. Both have Zw «ai ap@apoia, 
2 T.i. 1, Ph. i. 33,21 C. 1 Tim. ii. 11, let the women learn 
(to be) in quietness? éy ijovyla uavBavirw, sc. civac. See Philo 
i. 211 T., those who have learnt to speak seem also to have 
learnt to be quiet (ueuaOnxévar Kai jovyaZev). The creation 
of Adam is after Philo, who distinguishes Adam as the 
earthly man wAaaGeig (i. 32 T.) from the heavenly man, év 
iroinge, Gen. ii. 7. "Adau mpwrog érAaoOn, 1 T. ii. 14. 

In Ph. (de par. col. v. 58 T.) a passage on respect for 
parents, he who respects a mpeoBirne or a mpeoPuric, 
although no relation, seems in some way to be reminded of 
his father and mother, Tit. ii. 1-3. And nowhere else in 
N.T. are these two words together, roesBiric being haper.. . 
1 T. v. 18 “the workman (épyarn¢) is worthy of his hire,” is 
from Deut. xxiv. 15 (wévne) and Lev. xix. 13 (usoOwrdc¢), but 
Philo ii. 368 quotes with Snuovpyd¢ and in ii. 390 T. 
with yeporéxvne which suggest tpyatnc. Philo also quoted 
Deut. xxv. 4 in ii. 400 T., Bovv aXowvra py dimovy quoted as 
% ypagy (1 T. v. 18). Philo and 1 T. v. 18 quote in the same 
way. 1 Cor. ix. 7 and Deut. v. 18 (here in different order). 
A much misunderstood passage is 2 T. ii. 25: pymote doy 
abroic & Oed¢ peravoray eic imlyvwow adnBeiag Kal avavinpwow 
te tie tov dadXAov mayidoc eCwypnuevog Um avrov, sig TO 
ixeivou OéAnua is explained by Philo. In De Edrietate 16 
(i. 367 T.), we have the same nautical metaphor. “ The band 
of the senses is both foe and friend of the same, laying snares 


5 Not “ let the women learn in silence” (A.V.). 
K 
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(wayidac) for this purpose, that deluged by the inflowing 
sensibilia, it may never emerge avaxdiby to the sky éi¢ ro, fo 
the embracing of the Godlike nature.” -Q.D.P. 27 has, “his 
mind is immersed in such a wave that it cannot swim up and 
come to the surface, avavijEacOa kal brepxipar, De Conf. L. 
66 (C.), “as if his mind was in the very depth of a river and 
could not swim up and emerge (avavntacOa wal avaxdpac),” 
De Post. Cain. 178 C. avavnx eofacis used with peravora ; even 
if we receive the change and, as it were, swimming up 
(avavn&auevor) from the deep obtain petavora. As tlwypnpévor 
in 2 T. ii. 25 refers to fishes (Lk. vi. 10), we can regard these 
passages as parallel. The same metaphor is in both. In 
De Gigant. 4, avavixeo8a (swim up) is used in the same way 
as avavibwor is here. jrote also is Philonic: “if perchance 
God may give them a change of mind and they may emerge 
forth from the snare of the devil, who have been taken 
captive by him, zZo (cig ro) the will of God”—a very simple 
passage after all with Philo’s guidance. There are many 
terms, €.g., ovnpol avOpwro, UrEpoxn, EripuertiaOat oixiag (Ph.), 
éxxAnatag (1 T. iii. 5), common to all three. 

There are also numerous passages in the Paulines which 
recall Philo, e.g., 1 Cor. xiv. 33, ob yap tort axataoractag 6 
Qed¢ adda sipnunge is after ii. 508 T., 6 yap Ged¢ od« arakiag 
adda ragewco. We have év tuvorg cal wdac in ii. 533 T., 
Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16. Eph. vi. 21, suvappodoyoupuévn 
(oixodouy}) suvorcodopucioe recalls ii. 428 T., ovvnpuoopuévny 
kal suvotkodomoupévny oixiav. 2 Cor. iv. 10, tiv véxpwow Tov 
"Inoov wepipépovrec recalls ii. 100. 12 C., » Wuyy vexeodopovea. 
Philo ii. 7, év poppy Veot irapxwv. See ii. 561, poppy Oeod is 
not to be imitated like a coin. The Emperor Caius imitated 
the sxijua of Apollo but not his pop@y (ii. 562 T.). He was 
not to be likened to any of the demigods as he had not his 
pvoic, ovoia Or mpoalpecic. tig yap Ko.wwvia mpd¢ ’Ardéd\XAwva | 
cries Philo. In 2 Cor. vi. 14, Paul asks rig 8 cowwvia dwri 
mpo¢ axdérog; Philo speaks of pupion didacxadn:, ii. 553 T., 
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Paul of pvolor matoaywyoi (I Cor. iv. 15), 1 Thess. iv. 15, év 
xeAebouate is after Philo ii. 427 T., Evi ceAedoparte avOpwroug 
avvayayot Oedc, I Cor. xv. 33. pOelpovow On xpnora dprALae 
xaxai, cf. Philo i. 199 T., copiopatwy réxvae Kal atratag On 
xXpnora Siapfeiperac. Rom. xii speaks of the @voia Aoye«h 
acceptable to God (“present your bodies a living sacrifice”). 
Philo, ii. 253 T., describes the best sacrifice—a man 
equipped with virtues and wisdom, iepsiov émWekduevog éavrdv. 
Philo has many references to boxing and oxiayayia, e.g., 
i. 154 T., where xara xevov pépew rac xeipacg = aépa dépwr, 
1 Cor. ix. 26, with pi addxmoc yévwuar Compare mpd¢ GuAdav 
Od ureg od petpiw¢ advgouer. A light is thrown on Gal. v. 15, 
si GAAhAove Saxvere kai Karec@iere, by ii. 477 T., an account of 
a drunken brawl, daxvoverw adAfAove Kal atorpwyovat pivac, 
ara, daxtbAove: see also i. 353 T., dra kai pivag amecBiere. 
Paul urges the necessity of continence among athletes. 
wag aywnZouevog mwavta tyxpareiera... iva pOaprov oré- 
gavov AdBwar, I Cor. ix. 25: cf. ii. 478 T., vipovrec év cradlore 
Evexa otepavov. Eph. vi. 13, avadaBere thv wavorXiav Geod, 
recalls the similar spiritual panoply of the /ogos, reason, which, 
whenever avaAafsy tv avrov wavrevyiay, that is the virtues, 
prevails (pare). apyxat cai éovsia are together in Col. i. 16; 
Tit. iii. 1, Philo vi. 169 4C. Philo repeatedly refers to apy# 
(also ?Eovata) and ayafdrnge as the dto0 mpw@ra suvapec Deov, 
i. 176, 22 C., i. 226, 1 C. Paul has ovveidnorg (14), Pastorals 
5, Philo also ii. 289, 396 e¢ al. The accusing xariyyopov ovuve- 
dc, ii. 83, 17 C., Rom. ii. 15, Philo ii. 572 T. describes 
To OtkaoTipiov Tov auveddrog (the Court of Conscience) : 
ii. 396 T., a passage regarding a runaway slave throws a 
light upon Philemon. “If another man’s slave through fear 
of his master’s threats or through his own guilty conscience 
flies to you for help, ui) wepildnre, do not neglect him, for it 
is not right to betray a suppliant, and the slave is a suppliant 
who has taken sanctuary in your éorfa.” The simile of the 


body and its parts, 1 Cor. xii. 12, Eph. iv. 4, 16 e¢ a/.; was 
K2 
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already in Philo ii. 322 T., ra pépn rov EAvove we Evie swpatog 
sig piav Kal Thy abriy apudterac Kowwviav. Both regard life 
asa dpduoc, i. 327 T., 2 T.iv.7. Wine is to be used (ypiafac) 
tv kéony, i. 334 T.; “use a little wine,” 1 T. v. 23. Jwoa 
réOvnxe, 1 T. v. 26, recalls Zouree reOviixaot; iii. 122, 8 C., 
uNdey sig Kdopov sloevnvoywe; v. 71, 6 C. may underlie oveev 
sionvéiykanev sig Tov Koopov ; I T. vi. 7, wera oeuvdrnrog in Ph. 
v. 37, 7 C. compare pera maane seuvorntog ; 1 T. iii. 4, emvyvo- 
soua Kaboc Kat tweyvoabnv; 1 Cor. xiii. 12 may be based 
upon yrwpiZoucba padrdov 7) yvwpiZouev (i. 160 T.). Philo has 
kevouy Puyxny, iii. 247, 20C. et al.; Phil. ii. 7, Eavrov éxévwoe. 
Both have the phrase dovAgtev tmiBupiag cat jdovaic, Tit. 
iii, 3, i. 187, 22C. The durdAH re for good presbyters, 
1 T. v. 17, has Philonic and biblical authority. i. 237 T., 
the law is we mpeoBurary ditAG SidooIa ra mpeo(eia (Deut. 
xxi. 17). vAjs ov« aoiov, ii. 171 T., may lie behind ov« 
aonuouv toAswe, Acts xxi. 39 (Paul). Paul and Philo have 
mpovorav tokioba, Rom. xiii. 14, ii. 186, 17 C.; orparevecBar 
orpareiav, 1 T. i. 19, i. 116,6C. Philo has rd éAXtmi¢ ava- 
mAnpovv ; Paul, avarAnpovy rd borépnua (Phil.), waparrsioba, 
reject, Tit. iii. 10, Philo ii. 18 T. with aoeBeiav ; also depre- 
cate, Acts xxv. 11 (Paul 1), ii. 594 T., réynv. Philo i. 93 T., 
Ewe tii¢ onpepov jpuépac (Rom. ii. 8). The sword (uayapa) of 
the Spirit, which is the word (pia) of God, Eph. vi. 17, is 
developed possibly from Leg. Adleg. i. 93 T., év payaipa xat 
rdEac, Ad-youg TunteKolg Kai auvuTypiog. Eph. iii. 16f., cparaw- 
iva... EppGwpuévor ; Philo ii. 604 T, tppforro cai plwhiv 
éxparaouro. émekela kal tpaorng, Ph. i. 25 T.; 2 Cor. x. i, dua 
Tig Mpgdrnrog Kal émeKelag. pera aidode Kal awhpoabyne (this 
combination often in Philo) xoopety éavrac, 1 T. ii. 9: cf. i. 
200 T., ei dé reg THY Wuyny aperaicg Kexdouynrac; Rom. xi. 16, 
ei i awapxy ayia Kaito pipaua: cf.i. 184 T. ro pipaua .. . toner 
@v Tag amTapyxac aviepwriov . . . arapx at © siow dnia. rd roA- 
frevna Exe tv ovpavoig (Fragments Ph., p. 103): cf. Phil. 
iii. 20, uw yap To woXtrevpa tv odpavoig Urapyet, AEtOmEV OL 
todarpov (fedv), 1 Cor. xiii. 12: cf. De Dec. 21, we da xardn- 
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Tpov pavraaiovrat & voug Aedv. In Rom. xi. 24 Paul describes 
the grafting of the wild shoot upon the cultivated stem as 
mapa pvow. Philo, i. 212 T., describes the natural process 
(of the noble (evyevii¢) upon the ignoble). vad¢ Beov zore, 
1 Cor. iii. 16 e¢ al, has a parallel in ofkog Oeov sopodv dcavora 
(Fragm., p. 97). There is an ellipse in 2 T. iii. 11, ofa joe 
éyévero x.7.A.. This may be filled up by Philo ii. 59 T., diayvode 


ola piv ciwe. Col. ii, 8, dca tHE Pidvcopiag Kal KEvijg amarne: 
cf. Wuxiig awarn xevijc, V. 366, 11 C. Both use aroorpipecba 
of turning one’s back upon a person (cutting), ii. 202 T., 
2 T.i. 15. Philo has xaxwy evperat (ii. 520), épevperal ckaxwv. 
Both have rime a&tove8a 1 T. v. 11, Ph. ii. 558 T.; wpoecrw- 
reg, Tov xeipwv ewiDearc, I T. iv. 14, i. 133, 12 C.; masdeiav thy 
andi, i. 193 T.: madeiav rhv év dcxacoobvy, 2 T. iii. 16. God 
dwells in light pw¢ vikwv ampdaitov, 1 T. vi. 16: cf. rd aoparov 
pwc Oeiov Adyou, i. 9, 15 C.; rd rov aoparov Dod mwepipeyyic- 
tarov wwe, iii. 220, 17. 

That evxapioria: in 1 T. ii. 1 has no sacramental sense is 
proved by Philo, v. 56. 10 C., rag xowag trip mavtwy rowobpevog 
evxaptatiag & apyxiepedc. Cf. ii. 227, rag evyapioriag Toreirat. 
This proves that AV and RV are wrong in rendering ‘be 
made.’ Philo has Ouciav rovetoPa (to make), 1.239. 4.C. The 
Jews prayed for Gaius (see Leg. ad C.,c. 40). In prayers they 
were only allowed to pray for aprog xat iuarcoy (iii. 232. 9, 
1 T. vi. 8), undéva BrAaopnuctv (rail against), Tit. iii. 2; ii 368 
T.; auorBiv arodovva, 1. 161 T. cf. 1 T. v. 4. madvyyeveoia 
T. iii. 5 (13 in Ph.). 1 T. vi. 16 (of God), 6 pévog Exwv 
abavaciav. See iii. 192. 8 C. abavacia avfpor@ mpayyua 
adbvarov. KxaxotaQnaov, 2 T. iv. § (this verb often in Philo 
of the yewrdvor landworkers, 1. 218. 2 C.), means ‘ de hardy’ 
(not ‘suffer hardness’). In view of the fact that yaorjp is 
used in connection with lusts, ai wera yaorépa répWec, ti. 34. 
15.C., yasrépec apyai means ‘lewd wretches.’ The following 
are in Philo: brorémworg (1 T. i. 16), aioypoxepdie (1 T. iii. 8), 
oxeraonara (I T. vi. 8), avdpatrodiorai (T. i. 12), meperoceioBac 
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Bacpdv xaddv, I T. iii. 13 (note rd kaddv, De Praem. 4). The 
following are in Paulines and Philo: éAmi¢ owrnpiac, tAti¢ 
S0Eng, év Eroium, 7d i) KaOixov, madeia Kat vouBeala, dpyn Kai 
Oupde, rd émeckéc, SdEa... ryxy. Philo has xatomrptauluny rhv 
aiv ideav (Oeov) 1. 135. 20 T. See 2 Cor. iii. 18, dd&av xuptov 
KaronmrpiZopevog (reflecting as in a mirror or seeing as in a 
mirror). Rom. ix. 22 f., oxedn dpyiic ... oxedyn tAéoug, cf. ii. 
348 T., ovw éAéov adr’ dpyiig GEia. Col. 2. 18, puowodpuevoe vr0 
tov vod, Cf. roy vody éxpuanbévra, iii. 182. 30 C. (pucdw, 30 in 
Ph., gvaoveIa 6). In 2 T. iv. 8 the orépavog of righteous- 
ness is for those who welcome His émpaveia, or vision. In 
De Praemiis 4, the srépavog is the vision (Gpacic) of God. 

As regards language, many resemblances between the 
works of Philo, the Paulines, and the Pastorals have been set 
out. There are also many stylistic features common to all 
three. We find asyndeton frequently in lists, especially of 
crimes. 1 T.i.9 f., Rom. i. 29 f., De Joseph. 84 (C). Philo 
employs assonance with effect. This is a feature of the 
Pastorals and Paulines. We have often alliteration in all 
three, chiefly with a- and g:Ao-. Philo, Paul, and the Pastorals 
have many parentheses, interruptions of one line of thought 
by another. Hyperbaton or the misplacement of words and 
clauses is found many times in Philo, e.g., in 1. 336 T., he 
speaks of the first man, 6 xara ri eixdva, then of 6 wemrAao- 
pévog, the second man. Then he goes back to the first man, 
and after a long parenthesis resumes his account of the 
second man. Similarly in 2 Tim. iv. 14 f., the writer begins 
with Alexander and the circumstances of the second trial, 
then he goes back to the first trial, which he describes at 
length, then he resumes the second trial. “ The Lord will 
save me” (picerat). épvoOnv refers to the previous trial, and 
that clause should come before iva é¢ guov 1 Khpvypa x.7.A., 
as that was the purpose of his deliverance. In 1. 419 T. 
there is a long parenthesis cutting through the sense of a 
passage. In 1. 464 T. 25 words, yevouévov yap «.r.A., are 
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introduced into the middle of a sentence. See also 2 Thess. 
ii. 8, where a clause has been inserted, Rom. xi. 14, 1 Cor. 
x. 4. We find misplacements of single words in Philo, e.g., 
ii. 396, where ypijta: is in a wrong clause. So reérov in Rom. 
vii. 24. In the Paulines, Philo, and the Pastorals we often 
have a simple verb followed up by its compound, e.g., Philo 
85. 22 C., axotwv ... tmaxotwv; Kadioe kal tpooxadécerat, 
1.94. 5 C; walerae cat xataxalerat, 1. 570 T.; §AGov awirAOov, 
ii. 59 T. ypw pr) wapaxpwnuevoc, ii. 26 T, cf. 1 Cor. vii. 31, 
XpPwWevor ju) KaTaXpwuevar, also EXovTEG ... KaTéxovTec, 2 Cor. vi. 
10, hyeoGe . . . awayduevur, I Cor. xii. 2, atopobpuevor . .. EEaro- 
povpevor, 2 Cor. viii, uévw kai tapapévw, Phil. i.25; and Pastorals 
apyai ... wepiepyor, I T. viii. 13, netrae.. . avrixecrae IT. i. 9. 
Philo, the Paulines, and the Pastorals favour words beginning 
with w in their lists. We also find chiasmus frequently in 
Philo and the Paulines and Pastorals. We also find in all 
three a peremptory note at times. There are also many 
sections in Philo which carry on an argument with an 
imaginary opponent, like certain sections of Romans and 
Corinthians, eg., 220 T. ri Aéyee, @ yevvaie, ii. 492 T. 
raxa tic épsi, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 35 add’ épet tee. Philo often 
uses gnoi, one says, as Paul does 1 Cor. vi. 16, 2 Cor. 
x. 10, and gaat riveg (Rom. iii. 8), v. 57. 18 C. gnoi, we Eon ric 
ii. 285 T., hact reveg ii. 201 T., té pig 1. 698, eimor tic av 
ii. 426 T. od is often used in argument. oof 8 citom’ av 
ii. 283 T., 1 T. vi. 14 ob 8? & dvOpwre Oeod. Ph. ii. 285 T. vt 
8 elrom’ dv, & Saveora, od ovdv, Téxvoy pov, 2 T. ii. 1; ob 8S 
réxvov 1. 332 T. & avOpore, ob ric ci; Rom. ix. 20. 

Our conclusion is, that arguing from considerations of 
language and style, both the Paulines and the Pastorals are 
directly connected with the writings of Philo, and we may, 
therefore, assume are at least indirectly connected .with one 
another. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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2. 6. cal mapaderypa Tdde Tou Adyou ovK EAaXLoTOY ott Cia 
rag peTroutag é¢ Ta GAAa pr Gpotwe av&yOivac. 

The few editors who keep peroxtacg translate ‘ migrations,’ 
but there is no evidence that the word could bear that mean- 
ing in Classical Greek, cf. Aeschylus, Zum. 1018, Sophocles, 
A ntig. 890, Plato, Laws 850 c, from which it is apparent that 
the word must mean “the residence of aliens” in a country. 
Now, hitherto Thucydides has spoken of migrations, but has 
said nothing of the presence of aliens anywhere; he must 
therefore explain the reference of peroixiag: in other words, 
the following yap-clause is explanatory of peromxiacg. It is 
therefore quite certain that rj» ‘Arricjvy must be supplied as 
subject to av&nfijva. This is supported by two facts (not 
very significant in themselves) : (2) there would otherwise be 
an awkward change of subject, and (0) if rijv ‘EAAdéa be the 
subject of av&nOiva, it has to be supplied from nowhere, and 
makes the immediately following éx yap Tne adAne ‘EAX\ddoc 
read awkwardly. The sense of § 6 is: the Adyoe that the 
best land was in an unstable condition is supported by the 
opposite case of Attica, which had poor soil, but provided 
such safety to its inhabitants that it received a great number 
of immigrants—so great, in fact, that Attica’s development in 
population—the index of stability for Thucydides in this 
passage—eclipsed her progress in certain other well-known 
(ra) respects. 

The editors do not explain what these “ well-known ” 
respects are. The reference is to the early advances of 
Athens in agriculture and general civilization, which formed 
a traditional theme in the Adyo émiragin, etc., e.g., Plato, 
Menex. 237 E-238 B, Isocrates, Paneg. 28, 47 ff. (Note that 
Isocrates, Paneg. 34-36, almost reads like a commentary on 
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the present passage of Thucydides). By their nature such 
topics would be quite familiar to educated Greeks, and when 
Thucydides makes this incidental reference his readers would 
immediately see what he was hinting at ; compare his refer- 
ence to Athenian autochthony in § 5, and to the Amazons, 
Heracleidae, etc., in i. 73. 2. 

3. 2. édvvaro] Kejected by the editors almost without 
exception; but for the change to a finite verb after a chain 
of participles, see 58. 1, 132. 5, ii. 13. 4, 47. 3, iv. 69. 2, Plato, 
Rep. 549 D, etc. The complicated construction of éoxet makes 
écvvaro quite pardonable here. 

3. 4. EvvijAPor] So all the Mss., although Valla has exzerant. 
All the editors follow Cobet and Classen, who in 1862 
independently proposed EvveEjAOov. The former verb, accord- 
ing to Classen, is unexampled with the accusative and is not 
supported by the analogy of é&joav, 15. 2, because there it is 
just the preposition ¢&- which makes the construction with 
the accusative possible. On the other hand, he argues, the 
corruption is paralleled by viii. 61. 2, where EvveEjAGe becomes 
EvvpAGe in ABFMG;; by iii. 113. 1 where EvveEnoav becomes 
Evvjoav in some MSS.; and by ii. 29. 4 where Euve&edetv 
becomes EvveAciv in ABEFM. Compare iii. I11. 2, v. 7. 2 
(where Dobree’s EvveEjAGov is unnecessary), Aeschines ii. 168. 


These arguments may be met. (i) Thucydides has payn... 


UTO akwrAoywrarwv woAEwr EvveA\ Dotca, Vi 74: ¥, which actually 
implies EvveAGeiv followed by the direct accusative paynv. 
(ii) Sophocles, Ajax 491, has 16 ody éxog EvvnAGorv, where 
Jebb says that the accusative is that which occurs after verbs 
of motion, quoting Euripides, Phoen. 817, 1 8 Eévamoy Exo 
HAQVev: Plato, Symp. 197 D, writes tag rordade Evvddoue . 

Evviévac: Land S’ quote a papyrus which has the precisely 
parallel kazpy yap we ouvidOev avriav tp, Pap. Cair. Zen. 
532. 16, third century B.C. (iii) In the passages quoted by 
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Classen some MSS. support a change; here they are unanimous 
against a change. 

I would therefore keep the MSS. reading and regard the 
accusative as cognate. Schol. Ven. //. x. 252 read avviABov. 

5. 2. Kat of wa\alol ray TonTwY Tag TUGTEC TOY KaTaTAEOD- 
Twv TavTaxow duoiwe épwrovrec ei Anoral sioty. 

It is, of course, not the poets themselves, but the characters 
in their poems who ask the question. To this form of expres- 
sion the editors quote no parallels, but two examples are 
worth noting: (i) The odd passage in Plato, Zheaet. 181 A, 
where the philosophers who thought that all things are in a 
state of flux are called oi péovrec, and so on, doxet ody pot rode 
irépovg mpdrepov oxertéonv, tp ovVoTEP wpmoapmEr, TOUS péovTac, 
kal édv pév te paivwvra Aéyovtec, we will join them, éav d? vi 
rov dAov craswra adnBéctepa AéyeLv doKxwot, pevedueba wap’ 
avrovs am av tay Ta axivynra Kivobvro. (ii) When Aristobulus 
composed some absurd tales about Alexander, the latter 
threw his AHzstory into the Hydaspes, on which they were 
sailing, and said, according to Lucian, How to Write History, 
12 kal ot d& ovTwe éxpny, © ’ApiordPovds, roradra imip Euod 
povomaxovrra Kal tXépavrag Evi akovtiy povebovra. (There are 
one or two other examples in that treatise.) 

9. 2. trnAttny| So all the MSS., but the editors read 
Stahl’s érnAvuyv, and in 29. § the MSS. give émijAvdac. eExnrAue 
is the form now read in both passages because it is a familiar 
classical word (for references here and elsewhere in this note 
see L and S°), while érnAtrne is only found in late Greek, 
apart from Xenophon, Oec. 11. 4. No student of Thucydides 
will need to be told that this is an insufficient reason for 
rejecting the MSS. reading. Observe also that while a change 
involving three letters is necessary to give us fnAvy here, 
a simpler change of one letter would give us érnAdbrag in 29. 5. 
That this latter change ought to be made is almost proved 
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by Marcellinus, Vita 52, nai dAwe evperiic tort Katvev dvouatan. 
Ta wiv yap toTw apxadrepa trav Kal’ avtov xpovwv... ra dt 
momraic pide, olov ro FéimAvyEar Kal TO émnAdbrat Kal «.7.d. 
Why the plural iwndirac? In 9g. 2 we have the singular ; 
therefore Marcellinus must be referring to 29. 5. As there 
is no likelihood that this passage in the Vz¢a is an original 
composition of Marcellinus, we may take the reading éryAtbrag 
in 29. 5 as established in some at least of the MSS. in circula- 
tion at the beginning of the era ; we should therefore keep 
the word in 9. 2 and read it in 29. 5. 

It may be objected that as érn\drng occurs in late Greek 
while %rnAve does not, the latter would tend to be ousted 
from the MSS. This objection is not valid: (i) émmAtrne only 
occurs in confirmed imitators of Thucydides, which can be 
no coincidence. (ii) We have the express authority of the 
scholar on whom Marcellinus is drawing for the fact that 
émrnAvtng was a poetical word ; hence it would not tend to be 
foisted into the Mss. of Thucydides. (iii) In actual fact, 
éryAve occurs at least once each in Josephus and Pausanias. 

II. I. ro yap tpupa «.t.A.] The Scholiast explicitly states 
that the wall mentioned in /Zad vii is not that in question 
here, and the view that it is should never have been considered 
by modern scholars. Thucydides is here drawing probably 
on the Cyfria, and from it mentions two other facts which 
are not recorded in the //iad at all or are only referred to 
incidentally, viz., the battle after landing, and the yewpyia 
and Ayoreia. (See the Cypria in Hesiod, etc., ed. Loeb, 
p- 494). At least one of these, the Ayoreia, formed part of 
the thought of another fifth-century Greek, namely Sophocles, 
who writes of Teucer ij roy cisasi / AXeyAaTHoR Ypdvoy ; Ajax 
342: Teucer is in the Mysian hills, 2d. 720, dvopevev Onpav 
EXwv, 564. 

D. S. Robertson, Classical Review, xxxviii (1924), p. 7, 
suggests that we should read ov« Gy < Eree OexaT@ > érerxicavro, 
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ie., that gree « has dropped out before éreyicavro. This, he 
says, makes a sound point: the building of the Greek wall 
was a confession that the offensive had passed to the Trojans; 
its postponement till the tenth year was (as Thucydides saw) 
a proof that up to then the offensive had lain with the 
Greeks. Although this suggestion is palaeographically 
plausible, I do not see (i) how it is relevant to Thucydides’ 
argument to say that the Greeks lost the offensive after ten 
years, nor (ii) how this is to be connected with the preceding 
sentence ; “the Greeks won a battle on their arrival, other- 


> is at 


wise they would not have built a wall ten years later’ 
least as obscure as the traditional text. 

With the reading of the MsS., says Robertson, the stress 
laid on the fortification of the camp is pointless. This is 
hardly the case: unless the Greeks had won a battle on their 
arrival, they could not have diverted their energies to 
building-operations. 

The emendation of Weidgen, Rheinzsches Museum, \xxvi 
(1927), pp. 106ff., is also unnecessary: ro yap Epuma ty 
otparomtow Gv éretytoay rére. If they had been beaten, this 
is just what they could zo¢ have done then. 

The MSS. are quite correct. The thought is: “the Greeks 
won a victory on their arrival (if they had not, they could not 
have built the wall because the Trojans would have pushed 
them into the sea), but even then they were not using their 
full forces.” 

11. 2. If the Greeks had been able to bring all their forces 
to bear upon Troy at once, padiorg Gv nayy Kparovvteg eiAdov ... 
To\wpxia & dv mpoaxabeZduevor év EXaooovi TE Xpdvy Kai aTroVW- 
tepov tTHv Tpoiay éiXor. 

The only difficulty which I can see in this notorious crux 
is the use of 8é = “or.” (I assume that no scholar will accept 
Kriiger’s expedient of excising the first siAov and the @.) 
The only examples which Denniston, Greek Particles, 171, 
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quotes of dé = #. are from poetry, apart from the stereotyped 
ei O& PovAu (suggesting an alternative, “or, if you like”). 
These are not sufficient to warrant the use here. 

In view of the well-known tendency of Thucydides’ Mss. 
to omit short words and syllables, we might read & av <«xai> 
or 8? xav (for cay in Thucydides see 42. 3, 141. 5, 142. 8, 
iii. 95. I, vi. 33. 5, 34. 2). The advantage of this is that 
Thucydides is now dealing in the second alternative with 
what was actually the case in the Trojan War, and we can 
translate easily: if they had been able to bring all their 
forces to bear at once, ‘‘they would easily have taken Troy 
by defeating the Trojans in battle... and even, «ai, if they 
had had to besiege the city (which in actual fact was the 
case), the siege would have been shorter and less troublesome” 
than it in fact was. The repetition <iAov ... eiAov marks off 
the two alternatives clearly. 

19. car’ dAryapxiay 6& apioww avToig pdvov EmiTNoeiwe OTwWE 
woXtrevaovat Ocpamevovtec. 


So C, rodtrebowst ABEGM and nearly all editors. Classen 


refers to 57. 4 impucoev ... Omwe TOMO yévyTa avTOIg TMpdE 


TleAorovvnaiove, and iii. 70. | Etpagoov ... dtwe atTrootiowoww 
’AOnvaiwy tiv woAw: but these passages are not quite parallel, 
for they each refer to one definite and instantaneous action, 
whereas in the present case the reference is to a continued 
political policy. Furthermore, had Thucydides used the 
subjunctive, would he not have written roAcrebwor? 

As for the use of @cparetw with drwe, the verb here more 
or less = éwiueAobmevor, with which the usual construction is 
OTwe. 

Shilleto notes some passages illustrating the aristocratic 
use of émirhdeog, etc. Add i. 95. 7 (the Spartans) rove 
*"AOnvaiove vouiGovreg ... opisw... émirndeiovg, viii. 47. 1 (of 
. Alcibiades and Tissaphernes), Lysias, xiii. 51. 
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22. 4. To wr) mVOGSE adTwY arEprictepoy Haveirat.| Contrast 
Isocrates, iv. 28 cal yap ei pvOWdne 6 AOyos yéyover, duwe a’rq 
kal viv pnOivac mpoorxe, qualified by his pupil Lycurgus, 
In Leocr. 95 si yap wat wvOwedéorepov éorev, GAN’ apudse Kar viv 
amact roi¢g vewréputg axovoat. 

28. 5. érotpmor O& elvat kat Wore x.r.A.| Classen-Steup, follow- 
ing Kriiger, supply S:xafeo8ac from the Corinthian proposal, 
and Stahl and others bracket dé after orovodc, in order to 
avoid éroiuog followed by wore. Neither of these is at all 
satisfactory. This solitary example of the construction is 
permissible in view of the fact that Thucydides so often uses 
wore in phrases expressing the terms of an agreement, treaty, 
or the like, cf. 29. 5, iii. 28. 1-2, v. 17. 2, vii. 83. 2, etc. 

30. 3. meptovre tw Oépa] So all MSS., and it may be 
accepted. It is from eiu, zbo. In compounds the « of wepi is 
elided in the participle in some or all MSS. in Xenophon, HG 
iii. 2. 25, Plato, Rep. 568 C, 600 D, Demosthenes, iv. 10, 48, 
xxi. 36, 104, 123, 198, xxiii. 80, lvii. 33, 64, [Demosthenes ] 
Iviii. 63, Isaeus, ix. 25 (where Wyse quotes most of these 
examples), and so in the papyri of Aristotle, ’A@. Tod. 53. 1, 
Hyperides, Dem. Fr. 4, Lyc. 2. Wyse also points out that 
the pronunciation weptwy is proved for the Classical Age by 
Comedy (see his references). The meaning here is “at the 
coming round of summer,” i.e., in the summer of the following 
year. This was the meaning taken by the Scholiast, who 
writes émorauévy, and is strongly supported by Xenophon, 
Zc. mepovre (B mepitovre cett.) 8& ty éviavr@, which certainly 
means “in the following year.” The words rov ypévov rov 
mwAsiorov distinctly favour this translation, and with such 
renderings as Marchant’s “during the summer when it was 
coming round ” to autumn, i.e., drawing to a close, rd Oépoe 
rovro can only refer to the exd of the fighting season, which 
is unnatural. 
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33. 2. aopadcay cat koopov.] Neil in his invaluable appen- 
dix to Aristophanes, Eguztes, p. 204, deals with these two 
words as used of Dorian discipline. To the references which 
he cites, add i. 84. 3 (Archidamus), woAgutxoi re kai evBovrAor 
Sta TO edxvopor yryvoueba (the passage is full of the political 
use of moral terms), viii. 72. 2, deisavreg py)... vauTixdg SyAog 


ovr’ avrog pévew év ty OAcryapyixm Kéomy @édAy «.7.r., and 
especially v. 66. 2 of the Spartans surprised in battle, evOd¢ 
Ure oroven¢e kabicravro é¢ Kéopov Tov Eavta@y, the kdapuog being 
explained in the following sections. 

58. 1. 7a réAn ... baéaxovro.| I would accept the plural verb 
with CG against the majority of the Mss. and all the editors. 
In the first place, a corruption of the plural to the singular is 
more likely than vce versa, as every scribe would know that 
a neuter plural noun is usually followed by a singular verb. 
Secondly, this case does not stand alone in Thucydides : 
i. 126. 5 éwmADov ’'OXAduma (ABFM endOev cett.); ii. 8. 2 
TwoAAd piv Adyia éAéyovro (ABEF éAXéyero cett.); v. 26.1 ern... 
ra Eduravra éyévovto (CG éyévero cett.); 7b. § 2 apporépore 
apaptimata tyévovro, V. 75. 2 Kapveia étiyxavoy bvra, vi. 62. 4 
éyévovro @& avtw@y sixoor kal Exatov raXdavra. In the first three 
instances the plural has good MS. support, and in the last 
three it has the support of all the Mss. Thirdly, in iv. 15. 1, 
Thucydides writes s0fev airoig ta téAn KataPavta¢g é¢ 7d 
otparéredov Bovdrgbev tapaypipua dpwvrag bre Gv Sexy, with 
no MS. variation and not a possibility of emendation. If we 
keep the plural in all these cases, we have therefore not only 
the reading which was more liable to corruption, but also 
more MS. support than if we follow the editors. 

On the other hand, Thucydides has ’OAtvpma 3 éyévero, 
Vv. 49. I, ra “IoOua & rdére hy, viii. 9. 1, ra “loOua eyiyvero, 
which only go to show that here as elsewhere he liked to 
vary his constructions. 
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61. 1. émiumapdvrac.] So all MSS., but all editors read | 
Ullrich’s émurapidvrac, but perhaps over confidently. The | 
case for the emendation and the objections are as follows: 
(i) It is doubtful if éamapeivac occurs in Classical Greek ; 
but Thucydides uses once each a multitude of words which 
do not recur in Classical Greek. (ii) w¢ abrote xarijmerye 
Iloreidaca wai 6 ’Apiotedc mapeAn\vOwe, § 3, demand the 
emendation; but if we do not press these words, we may 
take them of the activity of Aristeus immediately after his 
arrival. (iii) It is incredible that the Athenians should send 
troops only when they heard of the arrival of the Corinthians 
instead of when they heard that they were on their way. 
On the other hand, perhaps they heard nothing at all about 
them until they had already reached their destination. Thus, 
they heard nothing of Brasidas until he had reached ra émi 
Opaxng, iv. 82, and he went by land, while there is some 
evidence for thinking that Aristeus went by sea. (How else 
could he have passed the Athenian army at Pydna without 
hindrance?) Similarly, the Corcyreans heard nothing of the 
Corinthian settlers until they had arrived in Epidamnus 
(26. 3, tixovrec); yet they must have passed very close to 
Corcyra. 

70. 3. evéAmideg.] It is perhaps worth noting that of the 
five times Thucydides uses this word, four (here, iv. 10. 1, 
62. 4, vi. 24. 3) are of the Athenians, and one (viii. 2. 4) 
of their opponents immediately after the disaster in Sicily. 

71. 3+ woummua.| The editors have not noticed that 
Thucydides uses this word in the neuter plural nearly 
always of Lacedaemonian conservatism, e.g., i. 77. 6, 132. 2, 
v. 105. 4, or of Dorian conservatism in general, vi. 5. 1, 
vii. 57. 2. 


~ 7 e 
82. 5. dpare Swe pu) aisxiov Kal atopwrepov ry TeAorov- 
vijsw mpakouev. 
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We might translate with Marchant: “See that we do not 
fare in a manner more humiliating and difficult for the 
Peloponnese,” supplying, as Marchant and the other editors 
do not, “than if we wait until we are no longer azapaaxevor.” 
Editors and historians alike assume that in this speech 
Archidamus pleads for a continuance of peace with Athens, 
and consequently assume the existence of a peace-party at 
Sparta. This is in my opinion a misunderstanding. There 
is no evidence that Archidamus wanted anything other than 
a mere postponement of the outbreak of war: note amapaaxebouc 
éwet\ Oivat, 80. 3; uO we emirpipouev with the following plea 
for warlike preparations while the negotiations are afoot, 
82. 1; the outspoken statement in 82. 2 that after two or 
three years, all else being equal, jv dox#, Sparta should fight 
if the present negotiations break down; amapdcxevor . . 
émetyGévreg again, 82. 5; mw) tayd, 83. 1; atapaoxevor, 84. I, 
etc. If the interpretation offered above be accepted, it 
clinches the argument suggested by all this emphasis on 
Sparta’s present unpreparedness, namely that Archidamus 
was as much convinced of the necessity for war as 
Sthenelaidas, but did not think that Sparta had as yet the 
material resources to fight immediately. It may be objected 
that the following sentences, § 6, point to a plea for calling 
the war off altogether. This is not the case. Archidamus 
does not indeed want the whole confederacy to fight fvrKa 
trav idtwy, but that is not to say that he does not want it to 
fight at all. 

Ql. 5. &pacay.] Bracketed by most editors and undoubtedly 
corrupt. Exempli gratia we might read @0aca yvdvrag, a 
very slight change, with perhaps torépove for tarepow of the 
MSS., which must be altered even with igacay. (Later hands 
in FG have terepu.) Had ¢@aca been corrupted to ipacar, 
the change from the accusative to the nominative in yvdvra¢ 
and torépouvg would have followed as a matter of course. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 





NOTE ON ST. PAUL, Philippians ii. 12. 


THE English versions (A.V. and R.V.) translate: “ Work out 
your own salvation wth fear and trembling.’ This has 
become a very familiar phrase, almost a cliché, has aroused 
much curious exegesis, and furnished the text for innumerable 
sermons, especially sermons of a solemn, hortatory kind, as 
warning us in what slippery places the Almighty has set our 
feet in this wicked world. 

I do not believe St. Paul ever said it. 

Here is the full text of verses 12 and 13: 

are ayatyroi pov, caQH¢ wavrote UTNKovaate, wh we ev Ty 
mapovoia pov, Ada viv toAAW paAXov év TH arovaia nov, pETa 
po3ou Kai rpduov, rv Eautwy owrnpiav Karepyaleabe’ Dede yap 
éorivy & évepyou tv vutv Kal ro évepyeiv Kal rd DéXew Urip Tig 
EvouKtac. 

Notice: the translation given above, inverting the order 
of the words, takes the phrase pera p6Bov Kal rpduov with 
karepyaZeaGe, instead of with the previous portion of the text. 
So do all other translators, as far as I am aware, from the 
Vulgate to Moffatt’s Modern English Version. They are 
followed by the commentators ; see Bengel’s Gnomon Novi 
Testamenti and Lightfoot, ad doc. 

I am convinced they are all wrong. 

The phrase occurs only twice elsewhere in the New 
Testament; (a) Ephesians vi. 5, of dovAot, braxotcare roic 
Kata oapka Kupioc, pera pdov Kal tpduov. Observe the 
connection with odedience; (6) 2 Corinthians vii. 15, with 
reference to the Corinthians’ attitude towards Titus, and 


his towards them, cat ra owdayyva avbrov TEepisoutépwe tle 
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imag tor, avanvynokopévou thy Tavrwv buwov UraKkony, wo pea 
oi Bov kal rpduou toéEacGe avrov. Again observe the connec- 
tion with obedience. 

Now return to our original text, Philippians ii. 12. Is it 
not obvious that we should translate: “So, my beloved, as ye 
have always obeyed me, not as in my presence only, (obey 
me) now much more in my absence, with fear and trembling. 
Work out your own salvation; for it is God ...”? 

This seems to me quite clear. It gets rid of the awkward 
change in the order by putting the words werd oBov kai 
tpouov in their natural connection; it also gets rid of the still 
more awkward notion that we must walk through life under 
the paralysing influence of fear. 

It has occurred to me that this phrase, pera pdPov Kar 
tpduov, may have been a conventional or stereotyped ex- 
pression, used, at least originally, to impress the importance 


of obedience. I have not, however, been able to follow up 
this suggestion. 


G. S. BAKER. 





THE REPUTATION OF MACHIAVELLI. 


Tue Catholic philosopher Maritain has aptly described 
Machiavellism as “l’hérésie la plus generalisée et la plus 
acceptée des temps modernes.”* Machiavellism, properly 
understood, represents an ever-present tendency to devia- 
tion from the ideal of a commonwealth of nations. It is 
this tendency towards state-worship—towards accepting 
the state as the supreme and only end with which man’s 
moral conduct is to be correlated—which at recurrent 
intervals has plunged Europe into those periods of inter- 
national anarchy and convulsion of which the present is 
not the first, and is not likely to be the last. In the 
background of politics, however, there has always remained 
the idea of the community of nations. In the Middle 
Ages, this was represented by the feudal ideal of united 
Christendom. In later times, this has been gradually 
replaced by the liberal internationalism which in our own 
day has produced projects for a League of Nations and 
for Federal Union. It is with this contrast in mind that 
we must understand Maritain’s definition. 

But that is not necessarily to condemn Machiavelli’s 
teaching in its entirety. To do so would be to under- 
rate the tremendous rdle Machiavellism has played in the 
formation of the modern nation-state, without which the 
political, material, and intellectual evolution of the West is 
inconceivable. In another place,? I have tried to show 
how Machiavelli’s doctrines, seen in their historical per- 
spective, are the direct and necessary product of a great 
nation’s extreme political and moral distress. In the same 
way, every nation, whether it is the France of Richelieu, 


1 Tumanisme intégral (Paris, Aubier, 1936), p. 167. 
2 An article in Scrutiny (Cambridge), vol. vill, no. 1 (June, 1939). 
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the England of Cromwell, or the Germany of Frederick 
the Great or Bismarck, has found itself in times of 
profound national crisis turning more or less consciously 
for salvation to those doctrines which stem from before 
Machiavelli, but of which he was the first and greatest 
theoretical exponent. If Machiavellism is a heresy, it is 
one that is so much a part of the intellectual heritage of 
the West that liberal thought must aim not at suppressing 
it, but at integrating it within the limits of our civilization. 

In the present paper I intend to sketch in some of the 
landmarks of Machiavelli’s reputation in the four centuries 
since his death. The subject provides a curious piece of 
literary history, for it is remarkable how few of the great 
men of all nations—historians, politicians, philosophers or 
poets—have passed away without placing on record their 
opinions of the renowned Florentine. What I can give 
here is, of course, only a selection from the enormous 
material relevant. 

None of Machiavelli’s more famous works were pub- 
lished during their author’s lifetime. After his death in 
1527, they continued to circulate only in manuscript, until 
the Discorsi were published by Antonio Blado in Rome 
in 1531, and independently in the same year by Bernardo 
di Giunta in Florence. The Principe, together with some 
of the shorter writings, also appeared simultaneously in 
Rome and Florence in 1532. The first collected edition 
of the works was published in Venice in 1540. 

The fact that the original editions of the two principal 
works were published by the Pope’s own printer, Blado, 
in Rome makes it clear that the controversy over 
Machiavelli’s writings did not really begin until some years 
after his death. Some critics, such as Macaulay, have 
been led to suppose from this that Machiavelli was bliss- 
fully unaware of any controversial tendency in the enquiry 
he had undertaken. This was not literally so: as is 
evident from a number of passages in his works where he 
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comments on the direction of his writings—where he 
speaks in cautious terms of accepted standards of private 
morality, and excuses himself for discarding these 
standards in discussing the ways which lead to political 
success.* But it is true that the moralizing of later critics 
was an attitude quite foreign to his contemporaries. We 
have the testimony of men such as Soderini, Vettori, 
Clement VII, and many others, that the Secretary of 
Florence was highly esteemed in his own day by all who 
knew him. Even the historian Varchi, later, after giving 
a hostile and highly imaginative account (see below) of 
Machiavelli’s death, adds: 

“Era nondimeno il Machiavello nel conversare 
piacevole, officioso verso gli amici, amico degli uomini 
virtuost, e, m somma, degno che la natura gli avesse o 
minore ingegno o miglior mente conceduto .. .”* 

Probably some time during the lifetime of Machiavelli, 
a friend of his, the historian Francesco Guicciardini, com- 
posed his Considerazioni sui discorsi del Machiavelli.” It 
is difficult to imagine two spirits of the period more 
dramatically opposed than the Papal Governor in 
Romagna and the Secretary of the Florentine republic. 
Where the latter was and remained a plebeian and a 
republican even under the Medici, the former had been an 
aristocrat even in the day of the republic. All this 
opposition is evident in the Considerazioni. The writer 
shows no appreciation of the originality of the method of 
enquiry in the Discorsi, and, as might be expected, he shows 
little sympathy with Machiavelli’s enthusiasm for repub- 
lican Rome. Nevertheless the criticism is confined to 
matters of fact, and supported by arguments of common 
sense. There is no indication that Guicciardini found 
anything equivocal in the morality of the Discorst. 

* See, for instance, Discorsi, Bk. 1, ch, xxvi; Bk. 111, ch. xl. 


*Benedetto Varchi, Storia fiorentina, Bk. Iv, 15. 
5 Included in Opere inedite (Firenze, 1857), vol. 1. 
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Indeed, he confirms Machiavelli’s bitter condemnation of 
the Papacy, and even adds: “ Non si pud dire tanto male 
della corte romana che non merita se ne dica pit, perché 
é una infamia, uno esemplo di tutti e vituperii e obbrobrii 
del mondo.”* In the chapter opposing Machiavelli’s 
appraisal of fraud as an essential factor in the rise of 
low-born men to power there is a hint of moral criticism, 
but, significantly, this judgment is immediate!y backed by 
justification on purely pragmatic grounds : 

“Quanto alla fraude, pud essere disputabile se sia 
sempre buono instrumento di pervenire alla grandezza; 
perché spesso con lo inganno si fanno di molti belli tratti, 
spesso anche l'avere nome di fraudolento toglie occasione 
di conseguire gli intenti suoi.”* 

Guicciardini was still writing for a society in which moral 
arguments alone were considered quite insufficient to 
recommend a point of policy. 

In 1530, an event occurred which was to react ad- 
versely on the memory of the former secretary of Florence. 
1527 had been the year of the disastrous sack of Rome by 
the Imperial troops; in the same year, the citizens of 
Florence had overthrown the partisans of the Medici, and 
they maintained a _ republican government for three 
strenuous years against enemies without and _ within. 
When finally this resistance was crushed, and for a third 
time the Medici were reinstated, with the aid of foreign 
money and arms, the atmosphere altered radically. This 
time repression was immediate and severe, and the par- 
tisans of ancient liberties were vindictively punished. 
Although, just as in the previous revolution, many whose 
sympathies were with the old form of government made 
the best terms they could with the new rulers, those who 
had been open partisans of the tyranny were the objects 
of thinly veiled public opprobrium. Machiavelli, because 


‘Op. cit., pp. 26-7. * Ibid., pp. 63-4. 
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of the dedication of the Principe—a piece of literary 
opportunism which in ordinary times would have passed 
unnoticed—came in for his share of this hostility. In 
1532, the Florentine printer, prefacing a second edition of 
this work—dedicated this time to a priest, a certain 
Monsignor Gaddi—begged the latter to defend the book 
against “quelli che per il suo soggetto lo vanno ogni giorno 
lacerando si aspramente, non sapendo che coloro i quali 
insegnano le medicine, insegnano del pari i veleni, accid 
possiamo difendercene.” In this way the controversy 
which was to rage with such violence over Machiavelli’s 
name originated within a few years of his death, and those 
who were most bitter in the attack were the partisans of 
that very form of government which he had once staked 
his livelihood to uphold.® 

Although Machiavelli can hardly have lacked defenders 
among those who had known him—it is curious to find 
the printer using at this early stage the identical argument 
which was to be repeated at intervals by Alberigo Gentile, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and others in Machiavelli’s defence 
—the hostility which his association with the Medici had 
provoked was to remain for a long time in popular 
memory, and was to influence even those who declared 
themselves partisans of the tyranny. Thus Varchi incor- 
porated the following passage into his Storia di Firenze : 

“La cagione dell’odio, il quale gli (Machiavelli) era 
universalmente portato grandissimo, fu oltra l’essere egli 
licenzioso della lingua e di vita non molto onesta e al grado 
suo disdicevole, quell’opera ch’egli compose e intitold il 
Principe, ed a Lorenzo di Piero de’ Medict, acciocché eglt 
signore assoluto di Firenze si facesse, indirizzd; nella 





5 Villari, at any rate, favours this explanation of the early hostility 
to Machiavelli—see Niccolo Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (8 vols., Firenze, 
1877-82), 1, 408. It is difficult to see any other explanation of the 
apologetic tone adopted by the Florentine printer at’ a time when 
Machiavelli was still apparently approved of in Rome. 
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quale opera... pareva a’ ricchi che egli di tor loro la roba 
insegnasse, e a’ poveri l’onore, e agli uni e agli altri la 
liberta. Onde avvenne nella morte di lui quello che pare che 
sia ad avvenire impossibile, cioé, che cosi i buoni se ne 
rallegravono come i tristt. 


29 


Although Varchi wrote under the patronage of the 
Medici, it is easy to see that his account is inspired by the 
popular opinion, which was hostile both to them and to 
Machiavelli. 

Another contemporary account, though one of no great 
historical reliability, is that of Paolo Giovio, Bishop of 
Nocera, who devoted two pages to Machiavelli in his 
Elogia doctorum virorum. Although he was a courtier in 
Rome under Pope Leo X there is no evidence that Giovio 
knew Machiavelli personally. While praising him for his 
comedies and his elegant Italian style, he asserts rather 
gratuitously that the Secretary knew neither Latin nor 
Greek, but decorated his work with flowers culled out of 
the classics by his friend Marcello Virgilio. He also 
accuses Machiavelli of “mingling the honey of his sweetest 
eloquence with hidden poison in every single work,” and 
finally states that he lived in later years in poverty, “as 
befitted a mocker and an atheist,” and quitted this world 
with a joke on his lips." 

It is unfortunate that no record has survived of the 
opinions of the Medici regarding either the Principe or 
the Discorsi. Giuliano died before the former could be 
presented to him, while Lorenzo left nothing to suggest 
whether he had read it or not. Clement VII commissioned 
Machiavelli to write the /storie fiorentine, and is reported 
to have enjoyed a performance of the Mandragola, but 
not one of the Medici dukes or popes has left an indication 


®Varchi, op. cit., Bk. Iv, 15. 

” See Elogia doctorwm virorum ab avorum memoria publicatis ingenii 
monumentis illustrium. Authore Paulo Jovio Novocomense, Episcopo 
Nucerino (Basileae, 1571), pp. 205-6. 
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of his judgment on the two more controversial works. 
On the other hand, the editions published by Blado in 
Rome with the imprimatur of Clement VII must have 
received at least the passive assent of that potentate. The 
first criticism of Machiavelli's work and genius from the 
viewpoint of the established Church seems to have been 
formulated by an Englishman, Cardinal Reginald Pole. 

The occasion which first aroused Pole’s interest in 
Machiavelli, according to his own account, was an inter- 
view he had in 1527 with Henry VIII’s minister, Thomas 
Cromwell. The latter recommended Pole to read a certain 
book, of which he did not at the time mention the name— 
by an Italian, “‘a very acute modern.” Pole records in his 
Apologia ad Carolum V (1536) how later, by dint of 
careful enquiries, he discovered what this book referred to 
was, and, having obtained it, “was as eager to peruse it, 
as any one could be to intercept dispatches which dis- 
covered the designs of an Enemy.” ™ 

The book which Pole refers to is the Principe of 
Machiavelli, which he then proceeds to attack in the most 
violent terms. Whether this was actually the book 
Cromwell had referred to, without naming, several years 
previously, has recently been questioned, and it has been 
suggested that it was more probably Castiglione’s 
Cortegiano, which was widely circulated in an English 
translation in 1527, at a time when the Principe was only 
known in manuscript even in Italy.’? What is certain, 
however, is that, in attacking the Principe when he did, 
the danger Pole saw in Machiavelli’s doctrines was that 
they gave a form of authority to any prince who had the 
power and the will to set himself up, as Henry VIII had 

“Thomas Phillips’s version in The History of the _ of Reginald 
Pole (2 vols., London and Dublin, 1765), 1, 50. 


® See Paul van Dyke, Renascence Portraits (London, 1906), Appendix, 
His arguments are also summarised in L. Arnold Weissberger, 
‘Machiavelli and Tudor England’’ in Political Science Quarterly, vol. 
xLut (New York, March, 1927), pp. 589-607. 
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done, in defiance of the old ideal of a united Christendom, 
on which the spiritual supremacy of the Papacy depended. 
Pole rightly, if but haltingly, discerned what later 
generations have recognized in Machiavelli—the seeds 
which were to give theoretical justification to the extreme 
forms of  state-nationalism and naked power-politics 
which, as has already been suggested, at recurring intervals 
threaten to overturn the whole framework of European 
civilization. Hence his indignation was an integral part 
of the movement of the counter-reformation, which was 
making a desperate bid to re-invigorate and to discover 
new forms for the mediaeval ideal of Christendom. 

Pole was soon followed by many other clerics, notably 
by the zealous and violent Catholic reformer, Ambrosius 
Catharinus Politi, and by the Portuguese bishop, leronimo 
Osorius. In 1559 these several voices were successful in 
causing all Machiavelli’s works to be condemned by the 
Roman Inquisition, and they were the first to be placed on 
the re-constituted Index Librorum Prohibitorum, pub- 
lished by Paul IV. It became thenceforward impossible 
to print any new editions of Machiavelli’s works in Italy, 
or in any of the lands under the control of the Inquisition. 
Nevertheless, it must still have been a fairly easy matter 
to obtain copies of works which had already run through 
many editions. The continued popularity of Machiavelli 
as an author is witnessed by the numerous emended 
editions of the Principe which were published in Italy and 
Germany, often translated into Latin, and usually pub- 
lished along with animadversiones by various of his 
opponents. 

In this state of affairs it soon appeared insufficient 
merely to inveigh against him. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, a number of more substantial treatises 
were published attempting to discuss and refute at length 
his doctrines. As might be expected—both from the 
higher intellectual standing of their order and from the 
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general prolixity of their writings—the Jesuits were to 
the forefront in the new method of attack. Perhaps the 
most serious of their polemics was that published in 
Spanish at Antwerp in 1597 by Pedro de Ribadeneyra, 
dedicated to Philip of Spain: Tratado de la Religion y 
virtudes que deve tener el Principe Christiano para 
governar y conservar sus Estados: Contra lo que Nicolas 
Machiavelo y los politicos deste tiempo ensefian. This is 
a fervent exhortation to Don Philip and other Christian 
princes to recognize that all their authority derives from 
God, and to act accordingly; it contains a violent attack 
on the sect of the politiques, “risen from Hell to attack all 
that is piety and fear of God, and to destroy all virtues 
proper to Christian Princes.” The treatise belongs to the 
main line of the traditional European literature dealing 
with the conduct of the Christian Prince.** 

It might be imagined from the fact that the Jesuits 
frequently coupled Machiavelli’s name with those of the 
Lutherans and Huguenots, that the reformers would find 
in him a champion. This was far from being so, how- 
ever. Many Huguenots rivalled the Jesuits in the violence 
of their language against him, though they did not spurn 
to borrow arguments from his Discorsi to use against the 
Papacy. There were several reasons for this hostility. 
For one thing, although many of the reformers were 
certainly aware of the nature of the new national 
sovereignties they were helping to establish, naked power- 
politics has never—until the days of Treitschke and some 
moderns—found defenders among men of letters. For 
many generations the Reformers were at least as industrious 
as the Jesuits in seeking out scriptural authority for their 
doctrines. But what can only be described as a coincidence 
was probably decisive in determining the Huguenots’ 


See Charles Benoist, Le Machiavélisme III: Aprés Machiavel 
(Paris, Plon, 1936), ch. xv: ‘‘La lignée du Prince Chrétien,’’ for an 
interesting study of this genre of literature. 
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hostility to Machiavelli. This was the fact that the 
harshest instrument of their oppression happened to be an 
Italian ruler, and an Italian of that very house of Medici 
to which Machiavelli had dedicated his much maligned 
treatise—Catherine, the Queen Mother of Henry III of 
France. 

The most influential of all the writings of the sixteenth 
century against Machiavelli was the ‘“Contre-Machiavel” 
(as it was usually termed for brevity’), published 
anonymously at Lausanne in 1576, and known to be from 
the pen of the French Huguenot, Innocent Gentillet. This 
was based, the author claims, on a careful examination of 
all Machiavelli's writings, and the refutation is preceded 
by a table of maxims culled from the Principe, Discorsi, 
Istoric, and the Arte della Guerra. In his ideas on the 
divine origin of temporal sovereignty, Gentillet really 
differs little from his opponents the Jesuits, and his 
refutation of Machiavelli proceeds, like that of 
Ribadeneyra, by taking maxims in the first place from 
scriptural authority and tradition, and then supporting 
these by historical examples. 

Gentillet’s opposition to Machiavelli is the considered 
reply of a conservative in politics to what was new and 
revolutionary in the Florentine’s doctrines. But the 
occasion which caused this measured treatise on govern- 
ment to be directed explicitly against Machiavelli is evident 
from the preface to the First Book. The author praises 
the internal peace which France enjoyed under Francis I 
and those before him, and also under Henry II, 
“d’heureuse mémoire,” during whose reigns Machiavelli 
was little or not at all known. Since then, however, times 
have changed for the worse, and the reason for this is not 
far to seek: 


4 The full title is: Discours d’estat, sur les moyens de bien gowverner 
et maintenir en bonne paix un Royaume, ow autre Principauté. Divisez. 
en trois livres. Contre Nicolas Machiavel Florentin. 
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“On s'est gouverné a l’Italienne ou a la Florentine, 
c’est @ dire, en suivant les enseignements de Machiavel 
Florentin, comme nous verrons ci-aprés. Tellement que 
depuis ce temps-la, le nom de Machiavel a esté célébré, 
estimé, comme du plus sage personne du monde... Et 
ne se faut point esbahir, st ceux de la nation de Machiavel 
qui ont autorité en France, ont laissé l’ancienne fagon de 
gouverner de nos ancestres Frangois, pour sintroduire et 
mettre en usage celle de leur pays, enseignée par Machiavel 

Les livres de Machiavel depuis ce temps-la jusques 
a@ présent, ont esté aussi familiers et ordinaires és mains 
de plusieurs courtisans, comme le bréviaire és mains d’un 
curé de village.” 

The author goes on to attribute all the intestine wars 
of contemporary France to Machiavelli’s influence. The 
“Contre-Machiavel” was originally dedicated to the leader 
of the opposition to Catherine de’ Medici, Alengon. 

Gentillet’s treatise was translated into English and 
German soon after its publication, and the English version 
was one of the most important influences in determining 
the attitude of Elizabethan England to Machiavelli. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, the general 
insecurity which men felt, as a result of the civil wars 
and, above all, of the Saint Bartholomew’s Night massacre, 
led many political writers to seek for some firm foundation 
on which to base conceptions of established order. Two 
main forms of political doctrine which resulted are 
exemplified in the Six Livres de la République (1576) of 
Jean Bodin, and the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos (1577) by 
“Stephanus Junius Brutus Celta”—once attributed to 
Hubert Languet but now usually ascribed to his friend 
Duplessis-Mornay. Bodin’s book is an attempt to find a 
juristic basis, with suitable guarantees, for established 
power. The Vindiciae is a call for the people to regard 
themselves as the divinely ordained repository of all 
temporal authority. 
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Both these books are directly opposed to the dynamic 
conception of power which is behind Machiavelli’s dis- 
cussions of either republican or autocratic government. 
In his preface, Bodin impugns Machiavelli as an atheist 
and as a bulwark of tyranny. In the preface to the 
Vindiciae, the pseudonymous author announces that his 
doctrines combat “ex diametro cum Nicola Machiavelli,” 
who recommended government “malis artibus, pravis 
consiliis et falsa pestiferaque doctrina ...” This book 
was many times reprinted, and is one of those frequently 
found bound up with the Latin translation of the Principe. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, tracts such as 
these continued to be published in Rome and in the 
Imperial territories. Judging by the innumerable editions 
which still survive, their circulaton must have been wide- 
spread, and they probably formed an integral part of a 
typical library even in the eighteenth century.” 

So far, we have been considering only writers who 
were primarily moralists or men of letters. It would be 
a mistake to take their attitude as typical of that of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to Machiavelli. While 
these learned diatribes were being produced, he found a 
steady line of vindicators among monarchs and statesmen, 
some of whom were not ashamed to voice openly their 
admiration for his writings. 

As I have already mentioned, it is questionable how 
reliable Pole’s statements are as evidence that Thomas 
Cromwell and his adherents studied the Principe. 
Similarly, the tendentious accusations made against 
Catherine and her sons, first by Gentillet, and frequently 
repeated by Huguenot publicists, must be accepted with 
caution. But Charles V undoubtedly studied the work : 
in 1550 he sanctioned a Spanish translation of the Principe, 
although the book was already frowned upon by the 


% Quite a number of them may be seen to-day in Marsh’s Library, 
Dublin. 
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Inquisition. In 1553, a French translation of the same 
work was dedicated to the powerful Scottish nobleman, 
Prince James Hamilton, Duke of Chatelherault. In 
England, Bacon of Verulam openly praised Machiavelli’s 
writings. In France, Richelieu in 1641 commissioned a 
priest, Louis Machon, to write an Apologie pour Machiavel, 
which was to refute all the habitual aspersions against him. 
In 1637 and 1640 appeared the first printed English 
translations of the Discorst and Principe, respectively, and 
they were dedicated to another Scotch nobleman, the Duke 
of Lenox. In 1683, Amelot de la Houssaye dedicated his 
new French translation of the Principe to the reigning 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

It was on a copy of the latter edition that Christine of 
Sweden jotted down her observations on reading the much 
debated work—probably soon after the appearance of this 
translation. ‘These marginal annotations’® show a curious 
mixture of critical comment, frank admiration, and, 
occasionally, moral admonition. 

A half-century later, in 1740, Voltaire published the 
famous Anti-Machiavel of Frederick of Prussia, which 
immediately ran through many editions. The intrinsic 
merit of this work has often been exaggerated : it consists 
of little more than trite moralisms, such as were the 
common-places of ‘the eighteenth century philosophes, 
mingled with an adolescent horror at the “monstrous” 
counsels of Machiavelli. Its principal interest now is as a 
landmark in the attitude of intellectual Europe over the 
controversy. By this time, absolutism on the old model 
was in abeyance. It was either giving way to something 
else, as in Prussia, or heading recklessly on to ruin, 
as in France. Frederick’s attitude (and later that of 
Metternich) was that of the new European monarchs who 
had been forced to abandon their pretensions to personal 


1% Printed in the documentary Appendix to Villari’s work—op. cit. 
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absolutism, and to govern, in the name at least, of some 
wider and more democratic ideal. 

The roles in fact had become reversed. Previously, 
while moralists inveighed against Machiavelli, monarchs 
had tacitly approved his doctrines. It was now the turn 
of philosophers to come to his aid. First Montesquieu, 
then more firmly Rousseau,’ raised their voices in his 
favour. 3y the end of the eighteenth century the 
revolution in his reputation on the continent was virtually 
complete. In 1782, De Meng, the translator of a new 
French version of the Discorsi, acclaimed Machiavelli as 
a lofty genius and a moralist who taxed the vices of his 
age. The year 7 of the Revolution brought forth yet 
another French translation of Machiavelli—this time of the 
whole work, in nine volumes. By this, the Florentine has 
become an ardent patriot, and the translator apologizes for 
a hasty piece of work with the excuse that he knows 
‘“Vempressement du public a jour de Machiavel.” 

The rehabilitation of Machiavelli's memory by the 
French patriots was not sufficient, however, to prevent his 
name being bandied about in the popular propaganda of 
the Napoleonic wars. In England, particularly, public 
opinion was still predominantly hostile. In 1810 there 
appeared in London a new translation of the Principe 
made by a Whig critic, J. Scott Byerley, who included in 
his book a long introduction to show “the close analogy 
between the principles of Machiavelli and the actions of 
Bonaparte.” The preface to this edition apologizes for 
“presenting to the public a new translation of the grand 
work of an author, universally reprobated as one of the 
most dangerous and immoral political writers of any age 
or nation.” The author explains that, though he considers 
the popular opinion mistaken, it is not his intention to 


"See Contrat Social, Bk. 111, ch. vi, footnote: ‘‘Machiavel étoit 
un honnéte homme et un bon citoyen, mais, ... il étoit forcé, dans 
Voppression de sa patrie, de déguiser son amour pour la liberté . . — 

M 
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vindicate Machiavelli, but to illustrate by means of his 
maxims the political system of Bonaparte, to enable his 
countrymen with more knowledge to resist him. 

In 1816, there appeared in Paris a curious anonymous 
work, Machiavel commenté par Napoléon Bonaparte, 
usually attributed to a certain Abbot Guillon. This pur- 
ported to be a manuscript translation of the Principe, 
found in Bonaparte’s carriage after the battle of Waterloo, 
and annotated in the Emperor’s own hand, but the docu- 
ment has long been recognized as a forgery. The 
introduction, surprisingly enough, is a knowledgeable 
defence of Machiavelli as a mainstay of civil order, whose 
doctrines properly understood can only help wise states- 
men to resist revolutionary upstarts, such as Bonaparte. 
Whether the forgery was by the same hand as the intro- 
duction is uncertain, but the fact that someone found it 
worth while to turn his labours to a production of this 
kind is an indication of how topical the controversy 
remained. 

There is no first-hand evidence as to whether Napoleon 
did actually study Machiavelli or not.** He does not 
mention him in his Mémoires. It is, of course, easy to 
suggest general, and even detailed, parallels of the kind 
Scott Byerley pointed out. 

The revolution in favour of Machiavelli which the 
eighteenth century brought about in France was paralleled, 


“It may be worth recording here the conclusion reached on this 
head by Hinard, the compiler of the useful Dictionnaire Napoléon: Un 
recueil alphabétique des opinions et jugements de lV’ Empereur Napoléon I. 
The usually reliable De Pradt in his Ambassade de Varsovie had 
attributed the following dictum to Napoleon: ‘‘Tacite a fait des 
romans; Gibbon est un clabaudeur; Machiavel est le seul livre qu’on 
puisse lire.’’ Napoleon, later, in his commentary on De Pradt, denied 
that he had ever expressed himself in this way, but Hinard’s opinion 
is that on this point his memory may have deceived him, and that 
“*souvent par forfanterie, (Napoléon) émettait des opinions d’une 
moralité douteuse, lorsqu’elles lui paraissaient annoncer de la décision 
et de la force.’’ 
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though with a certain delay, in other countries. In Italy, 
the anti-Machiavellian tradition had never really taken 
root. The storm of clerical abuse seems to have passed 
over the heads of the writers of imaginative literature, for 
there is a surprising paucity of references to Machiavelli 
among them. The effect of the Enlightenment spread- 
ing from France was to make what was evidently an 
attitude of silent approval vocal. In 1759, an Italian 
courtier of Frederick the Great, Count Algarotti—who 
had already hinted at his disagreement with the Anti- 
Machiavel**—successfully upheld the merits of the Arte 
della Guerra at the Prussian court. In 1777, Alfieri spoke 
out boldly in defence of Machiavelli in his treatise, Della 
Tirannide, referring to him as “nostro gran Machiavelli,” 
and to his “divino ingegno.” And in Del Principe e delle 
Lettere (1786), he included a long passage specifically 
towards his rehabilitation, asserting to the shame of the 
Italian fatherland, “in ogni servire maestra,” that : 


“il solo vero filosofo ch’ella abbia avuto finora, non lo 


conosce, né stima.” *° 

Alfieri’s championing of Machiavelli as an upholder of 
liberty closely parallels Rousseau’s utterances in the 
Contrat Social, but there is no evidence to show that their 
judgments were related. These two great prophets of 
the eighteenth century may well have arrived at the same 
opinion independently. 

Although Alfieri’s judgment on Machiavelli did not 
fail to excite a torrent of abuse from a certain Jesuit 
Arteaga,”' the latter no longer reflected public opinion in 
Italy. Machiavelli was rapidly becoming a national hero. 
In 1782, one of the new “enlightened” monarchs, the 


See Frederic le Grand, Oeuvres (Berlin, 1848-57), vol. xviu, 
Correspondance avec le Comte Algarotti, Letter 22. 
* Bk. u, ch, ix. 
*1 See U. Calosso, L’anarchia di Vittorio Alfieri (Bari, Laterza, 1924), 
pp. 111-2. 
M2 
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Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, issued from the govern- 
mental press a magnificent edition of the Opere, in six 
quarto volumes, specially prepared: to celebrate the 
tercentenary of Machiavelli’s birth. In 1787, he, together 
with the Englishman, Lord Clavering, erected the present 
tomb in Santa Croce, crowning it with the ingenious and 
celebrated epitaph: Yanto nomini nullum par elogium— 
which has been rendered : “So great a name no praise can 
equal.” Somewhere around 1809-11, the poet Ugo 
Foscolo gathered together much important material on the 
long controversy for a projected study of the reputation 
of Machiavelli, which was, however, left uncompleted. Two 
years later, the modern library edition of the Opere in 
eight volumes (the “Italia,” 1813 edition) was published. 
In 1836, Guerazzi, in his novel, L’Assedio di Firenze, made 
Machiavelli into one of his characters and turned him into 
a romantic hero—in spite of the evident anachronism! 
(Machiavelli died in 1527, while the famous siege only took 
place in 1530.) 

The close relations, both diplomatic and intellectual, 
which existed between England and Italy during the 
nineteenth century eventually transmitted the new en- 
thusiasm for Machiavelli to England. Seventeen years 
after Scott Byerley had described this author as being 
“universally reprobated as one of the most dangerous and 
immoral political writers,’ Macaulay wrote his famous 
essay on Machiavelli in the Edinburgh Review. Italian 
patriotic writers have frequently found grounds for com- 
plaint at the tone of Macaulay’s vindication. It is true 
that the main line of his apology was that Machiavelli’s 
wickedness was the wickedness of a corrupt epoch in a 
barbarous country, while his virtues were the virtues of 
all ages and times. But while it is easy to laugh at this 
complacent patronage of a civilization of such brilliance 
that no other country in four centuries has been able to 
surpass it, it is also easy to forget that Macaulay’s essay 
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put before his countrymen a wealth of historical erudition 
such as had been made available by no previous com- 
mentator. This essay, which was reprinted repeatedly, 
had certainly a profound effect on English opinion. In 
1897, John Morley made Machiavelli the subject of his 
Romanes lecture at Oxford; and this predominantly 
sympathetic interpretation was republished in his Mis. 
cellanies. 

The general enthusiasm for Machiavelli, which had 
taken the place of the previous attitude of indifference 
inside Italy and censure outside, made possible those 
monumental works of nineteenth century erudition, such 
as few writers—even very great ones—have been privileged 
to receive. Between 1877 and 1882, Luigi Villari pro- 
duced the three well-documented volumes which still form 
the standard biography of Machiavelli. This work was 
soon translated into English by the author’s wife. In 1869 
a prize had been offered by the principality of Florence 
for a new work to commemorate the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Machiavelli’s birth. The award went to 
Oreste Tommasini for his projected study, La vita e gli 
scritti di Niccold Machiavelli nella loro relazione col 
machiavelismo, the first volume of which appeared in 1883. 
Including the documents, this work when completed covered 
2220 pages, closely printed in quarto. In 1891, Oxford 
published Burd’s edition of the Principe in Italian, with 
copious notes, and a long introduction by Lord Acton. 
The labours of Villari and Tommasini were followed by 
a host of minor biographers and critics in Italy, and by not 
a few in France, England and Germany. In the latter 
country, Hegel, Ranke, Leo, Fichte, Meinecke, and almost 
every philosopher and historian of even minor importance 
have left on record their opinions and commentaries on 
Machiavelli. 

It is impossible to summarise, or even to mention, all 
the modern trends of criticism in relation to Machiavelli. 
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Some writers, such as Alfredo Oriani,?2 and later 
T. S. Eliot,?* have emphasized Machiavelli’s value solely 
as an artist, a great prose stylist. Others, such as 
Benedetto Croce* and his disciple Luigi Russo,”* tend to 
regard him as the theoretician of “pure” politics. Other 
critics still, such as Friedrich Meinecke?® and Harold 
Laski,” adopt the attitude I have outlined at the beginning 
of this paper: while discarding the old polemics, they still 
regard Machiavellism as a deviation from the ideal of 
liberal world-citizenship. 

It might be supposed that after all these years the 
bugbear of Machiavelli would have disappeared, and 
“Machiavellian” have become an epithet with as few 
emotional associations as the once opprobrious designations 
“ Hobbist” or “Huguenot.” This, as everyone knows, is 
not the case. Machiavelli retains his topicality for every 
age and country. During the civil war in Ireland, even 
so devoutly Catholic a statesman as De Valera is known to 
have asked for a copy of the Principe to read while he was 
in prison, and later to have recommended this study to 
his followers: this fact has more than once been flung at 
him across the debating-floor of the Dail. In 1924, 
Mussolini himself published a_ stirring defence of 
Machiavelli** ; but in 1939, according to reports in English 

See the essay, I ‘‘ Discorsi’’ e ‘‘Il Principe’’ in Fino a Dogali 
(Bologna, 1912), reprinted in Casella’s Il Principe. 

**See Machiavelli in For Lancelot Andrewes (London, 1926), 

*See Elementi di Politica (Bari, Laterza, 1925), pp. 59 ff. But 
Croce has stood aside from the general cult of Machiavelli in modern 
Italy. He has never seen fit to devote even a full essay to the subject, 
and it is said that his refusal to include Machiavelli in the compre- 
hensive series of editions of the Italian classics initiated under his care, 
the ‘‘Scrittori d’Italia’’ editions, reflects a depreciatory estimate of 
his value, 

*See Prolegomini a Machiavelli (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1931). 

*See Die Idee der Staatsrison (Miinchen, Oldenbourg, 1925). 

** See Machiavelli and the Present Time in The Dangers of Obedience 
and other Essays (London, 1930). 

°° Preludio al Machiavelli, included in the official Scritti e Discorsi, 
vol. 111 (Milano, Hoepli, 1934). 
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newspapers,” the Fascist government issued a decree 
ordering all copies of his works to be withdrawn from 
Italian public libraries. In 1930, the Russian revolu- 
tionary Kamenev published in Moscow an excellent edition 
of selections from Machiavelli together with an informative 
and critical essay concerning his reputation.*® But stich 
was public opinion that this fact could be used by the state 
prosecutor to the discredit of the old revolutionary when 
he was on trial for his life six years later.** Hitler, if 
the testimony of Hermann Rauschning* is correct, does 
not hesitate to class himself a disciple of Machiavelli: the 
Principe, he considers, is “indispensable for every 
politician.” But in England the old slur still holds good, 
and in 1938 so able a judge of public opinion as Kingsley 
Martin apparently found it worth while to publish—in the 
popular periodical Liliput—an article on “ Machiavelli and 
the Dictators,” using the Florentine’s name and producing 
excerpts from the Principe, in the good old style, to dis- 


credit Mussolini and Hitler. At the beginning of the 
present war ‘“Machiavellian’’ was frequently used by 
English and American journalists in their attacks on Hitler 
and Stalin. There are signs that in the new age of in- 
tolerance on which we seem to be embarked, in the modern 
wars of religion, the old bugbear will be just as relevant, 
just as useful, as ever before. 


”™See The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, Aug. 17, 1939. 

* Nikkolo Makiavelli, Sochinenia (with a Preface by L, Kamenev. 
2 vols., Moscow-Leningrad, Academia, 1930). 

For this piece of information, as well as for a loan of the volume 
mentioned (now excessively rare), I am indebted to His Excellency the 
Italian Minister in Dublin, who was in Moscow at the time. 

See Hitler Speaks (London, 1939), p. 267. 


GRATTAN FREYER. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 

The smiles, the tears, of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken. 


When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


Moore. 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel, too. 


Omar Kuayyam (Fitzgerald). 
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Saepe vigil iaceo per prima silentia noctis, 
Vinxit ubi nondum compede membra sopor ; 

Temporis interea magico pia mentis imago 
JLumina praeteriti tincta colore refert. 

Huc revocat lacrimas teneri cum risibus aevi, 
Quas puerum voces edere iussit amor; 

Nunc hebetes, olim quis vividus ardor, ocellos, 
Laetaque mutatas pectora passa vices. 


Adstat amicorum, dum pristina nocte recordor, 
Foedere communi tunc sociata cohors. 

Quot prope me saeva rapti cecidere procella, 
Stratus ut hiberno flamine frondis honos! 
Flectere iam videor per vasta palatia gressus, 
Hospes ut in solis itque reditque locis; 
Mortua qua sicco pendet cum flore lucerna, 

Qua sine convivis unicus ille manet. 


R. W. TATE. 


Porta patet nigrans; quot contigit ante per atras 
(Mira loquor) nostrum millibus ire fores! 

Sed redit huc nemo, qui ductor euntibus adsit 
Cuique parum notae, dum teret ipse, viae. 


R. W. Tate. 
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There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in Heaven; 
There is no place where earth’s. failings 
Have such kindly judgement given. 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


If our love were but more simple 
We should take Him at His word, 

And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 


F. W. FABER. 


SONATINA. 
La princesa esta triste . . . §Qué tendra la princesa? 
los suspiros se escapan de su boca de fresa, 
que ha perdido la risa, que ha perdido el color. 
La princesa esta palida en su silla de oro, 
esta mudo el teclado de su clave sonoro, 
y en un vaso olvidada se desmaya una flor. 


El jardin puebla el triunfo de los pavos reales, 
parlanchina, la duefia dice cosas banales, 
y vestido de rojo piruetea el bufon. 
La princesa no rie, la princesa no siente; 
la princesa persigue por el cielo de Oriente 
la libélula vaga de una vaga ilusion. 


i Piensa acaso en el principe de Golconda o de China 
o en el que ha detenido su carrozo argentina 
para ver de sus ojos la dulzura de luz? 
O en el rey de las islas de las rosas fragantes, 
o en el que es soberano de los claros diamantes, 
o en el duefio orgulloso de las perlas de Ormuz? 
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Vis mala cui propius mentem mortalia tangant 
Discere? Supremi suspice regna Patris; 

Suspice—non alius, si quis mortalibus error, 
ludicat arbitrio candidiore—Deum. 


Vincit uti nostros amor Illius amplus amores, 
Sic vetat humanos se cohibere modos; 

Numinis aeterni quam sit cor mite roganti 
Vix dare responsum res ita mira sinit. 


Simplicior si noster amor foret, addere pacto 
Quisque fidem verbo promptior esset Eri; 
Laetaque rideret Domini dulcedine vita, 
Lumine ceu tellus solis aprica nitet. 
R. W. Tate. 


SONATINA. 


The Princess is sad. What can ail the Princess 


whose rose-lipped mouth utters sighs of distress? 
Her laughter is stilled and her colour is flown, 
pale is the Princess on her golden throne. 

The keys of the spinet are mute, and alone 

in a vase forgot swoons a flower full-blown. 


In the royal gardens peacocks preen their wings ; 

the old Duenna chatters foolish things, 

a scarlet jester pirouettes and mimes, 

the Princess does not laugh, the Princess does not listen 
but watches the wings of a dragon-fly glisten, 

bearing a dream to faery climes. 


Thinks she of Golconda’s Prince or the Chinese one? 
Or him who unharnessed his chariot in the sun 

that his eyes might compass the softness of the light? 
Is she thinking of the King of the rose-attared isles, 

or is it the Sovereign of the diamonds that beguiles, 

or Ormuz, proud master of the pearls of delight? 
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i Ay!, la pobre princesa de la boca de rosa 
quiere ser golondrina, quiere ser mariposa, 
tener alas ligeras, bajo el cielo volar, 

ir al sol por la escala luminosa de un rayo, 
saludar a los lirios con los versos de mayo, 
o perderse en el viento sobre el trueno del mar. 


















Ya no quiere el palacio, ni la rueca de plata, 
ni el balcén encantado, ni el bufé6n escarlata, 
ni los cisnes unanimes en el lago de azur. 

Y estan tristes las flores por la flor de la corte; 
los jazmines de Oriente, los nelumbos del Norte, 
de Occidente las dalias y las rosas del Sur. 





ij Pobrecita princesa de los ojos azules! 
Esta presa en sus oros, esta presa en sus tules, 
en la jaula de marmol del palacio real; 

el palacio soberbio que vigilan los guardas, 

que custodian cien negros con sus cien alabardas, 
un lebrel que no duerme y un dragon colosal. 


j Oh, quién fuera hipsipila que dejo la crisalida! 
(La princesa esta triste. La princesa esta palida) 
j oh vision adorada de oro, rosa y marfil! 

j Quién volara a la tierra donde un principe existe 
(La princesa esta palida. La princesa esta triste) 
mas brillante que el alba, mas hermosa que abril! 












Calla, calla, princesa — dice el hada madrina —; 
en caballo con alas hacia aca se encamina, 
en el cinto la espada y en la mano el azor, 
el feliz caballero que te adora sin verte, 

y que llega de lejos, vencedor de la Muerte, 
a encenderte los labios con su beso de amor. 


RUBEN Dario. 
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Poor little Princess of the rose-lipped mouth 

who longs to be a butterfly—a swallow going South, 
to fly through the sky on airy wings—be free, 

to climb the sun’s ladder on a luminous ray, 

to salute all the lilies with the lyrics of May, 

or merge in the wind above the thunder of the sea. 


She heeds not the palace, the silver distaff for the wool, 
the balcony enchanted, the scarlet capering fool, 

or the swans in the azure lake sailing abreast. 

The flowers of the court, their sadness breathe forth. 
Jasmine from the orient, lilies from the north, 

the petals of the southern rose and dahlias from the west. 


Poor little Princess of the azure eyes, 

caught by your golden chains, held by silken ties. 
The royal palace is a marble cage 

proudly protected by its guards from all alarms, 
by the hundred halberds of its negro men-at-arms, 
a sleepless greyhound and a mighty dragon’s rage. 


‘“Would I were a chrysalis bursting free my bonds!” 

(The Princess is pale. The Princess desponds.) 

“O roseate vision in gold and ivory drawn, 

would that I could fly to some Prince of fairy tale!” 

(The Princess is sad. The Princess is pale.) 

“Who was lovelier than April and brighter than the 
dawn!” 


“Hush!” the fairy godmother of a sudden cried, 
‘“‘On a horse with wings I see him ride 
with his sword on his hip and his hawk on glove, 
the knight from afar who has conquered death, 
who loves you and longs with every breath 
to set fire to your lips with the kiss of love!” 

Eruna MacCartay. 
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ROMANCE DE JULIANESA. 


“| Arriba, canes, arriba! —jque rabia mala os mate! 

en jueves matais el puerco — y en viernes coméis la carne. 
i Ay que hoy hace los siete afios — que ando por este valle! 
pues traigo los pies descalzos, — las ufas corriendo sangre, 





pues como las carnes crudas, — y bebo la roja sangre, 
buscando triste a Julianesa — la hija del Emperante, 

I 
pues me la han tomado moros — mananica de Sant Juan, 
cogiendo rosas y flores —en un vergel de su padre.” 
Oidolo ha Julianesa, — que en brazos del moro esta; 
las lagrimas de sus ojos 





al moro dan en la faz. 
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JULIANESA. 


Up hounds and out! Plague take the dogs! 
On Fridays eating meat, on Thursdays killing hogs. 
Seven years I roam these vales 
with unshod feet and bleeding nails. 
Raw bones my food, my drink red blood of slaughter, 
seeking Julianesa the Emperor’s own daughter, 
whom the Moors stole one early dawn 
on the morning of St. Juan 
where in her father’s orchard she 
gathered roses happily. 
Julianesa heard him, wrapt in the Moor’s embrace; 
the tears sprang from her eyes 
and smote her captor’s face. 

Eruna MacCartuy. 
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REVIEWS. 


Irish Art in the Early Christian Period. By Francoise Henry. 
London: Methuen, 1940. 25s. 


AT last we have a study, discriminating and scientific, and free 
from the dilettantism of its nineteenth-century predecessors, of 
the manifestations of decorative art, included among the antiquities 
of Ireland of the first eight or ten centuries of the Christian era. 
The very title of the book arouses high expectations: the 
Authoress having steered clear of the pitfall of talking about 
“Christian Art.” There is, of course, no such thing: in all 
countries, and in all generations, contemporary artists, and 
contemporary art conventions, serve religion and serve the world 
indifferently, the only distinction between “secular” and 
“sacred” being one of external association. A sculptor may 
fashion a saint for a church, and a satyr for the garden of a 
wealthy patron, out of the same block of marble, using the same 
tools, and the same technique. And music, in like wise. Here, 
a mob of German students at a Kneipabend roars out the rowdy 
song “ Krambambuli.” There, a little band of innocents in a 
Sunday-school lisps a bairns’ hymn about the “ Mothers of 
Salem.” There is no conceivable point of contact between the 
two companies, except this—that one accommodating melody 
serves as the vehicle for the emotions of each of them! 

Mile. Henry has come to Ireland with a mind well stored by 
intensive studies at the Sorbonne, in the History of Art; and by 
rich experience gained in her official connexion with the Saint- 
Germain Museum. She has travelled throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, and into some of its all but inaccessible 
corners, far more than most of us who have spent our lives in it. 
Her bibliographies show how wide has been her reading. The 
many photographic and other illustrations may be taken as an 
index of the extent of her collection of such records. 

So far as the general outline of the book is concerned, it 
follows the course which the nature of the subject prescribes for 
every study of the kind. In a preliminary chapter the arts of 
the last centuries of paganism are summarily described, as well 
as the social background against which they have to be viewed. 
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Then follow the introduction of Christianity, the earliest 
monasteries, and the first tentative efforts at adapting the shreds 
and tatters of the moribund La Téne art to their requirements. 
Then comes an influx of foreign ideas, as contacts are established 
with Christian lands abroad; leading up to the great efflorescence, 
here dated to the eighth and ninth centuries. To the Viking 
invasions a special chapter is devoted; but the book ends too 
soon to tell us of the later developments directly or indirectly 
resultant therefrom, which gave us inter alia the Cross of Cong. 
If the art of writing a book is anything like the art of writing a 
letter, as defined by the elder Mr. Weller—that the recipient 
will “ wish for more ”—then Mlle. Henry has succeeded admirably. 
After reading her condensed, but most illuminating, chapter on 
Lindisfarne, one felt a wish to see it expanded into a monograph : 
and the same may be said of the brief but very careful study of 
the Book of Kells. It has long been recognised that this is the 
work of two artists; Mlle. Henry now isolates the work of four; 
and she accepts the modern, and in my opinion convincing, view, 
that the book was produced upon the Island of Iona. 

Of special interest to myself personally is the treatment of 
the problem presented by the weird figures recently discovered in 
Co. Fermanagh and elsewhere. Some time ago I had occasion 
to make an intensive study of the documents published collectively 
under the fallacious title “‘ Ancient Laws of Ireland.” I came to 
a very definite conclusion, that these are the product of two 
incompatible cultural conditions. On the one hand was a com- 
munity, socially and religiously on the level of the dwellers of 
any of the islands of Oceania before the intrusion of Europeans. 
On the other hand was an external force, artificially re-modelling 
the customs and conventions of this primitive people in its own 
(the foreigner’s) interest. For example, the crude lex talionis 
of nature-folk had been moulded into a cumbrous ritual of 
distraint, such as could never have evolved by any natural process, 
though the basic law of revenge remains perfectly clear in the 
background of its factitious complexities. Again, the ingenious 
artifice of estimating rank by a scale of pecuniary value, forbidding 
all legal or commercial transactions involving greater sums than 
the rank-value of those who would participate in them, was 
obviously a conscious invention, designed to maintain the prestige 
and supremacy of a ruling caste. Not long afterwards I chanced 
to read Lowie’s Primitive Society, and there I found a remarkable 
confirmation of my conclusions. Not once, nor twice, but many 
times was I “ pulled up” by . description of some Polynesian 
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custom, which I had discerned for myself through the smoke-screen 
of the so-called “ Ancient Laws.” 

It is easy to see how this must have come about. Long ago, 
Fustel de Coulanges taught us that druidry vanished from the 
Roman Empire in the first century a.p., not necessarily (as was 
formerly supposed) by violent action on the part of the emperors, 
but simply because the druidic mumbo-jumbo wilted away auto- 
matically in the presence of the superior civilization of Rome. 
3ut one sanctuary remained open to the discredited medicine- 
men—lIreland, which was outside the Roman sway. And into 
Treland the druids flocked, at an opportune moment: just when 
the iron-using invaders, on the eternal quest for gold, were 
endeavouring to establish a domination over the turbulent people 
whom they had invaded. To these new rulers the druid refugees 
were, in the most literal sense of the word, a godsend. Doubtless 
they practised the usual medicine-man’s stock-in-trade of hypnotic 
and juggling tricks, and possessed the medicine-man’s knowledge 
of drugs: with these they could overawe the simple aborigines 
much more effectively than the iron blades of the conquerors’ 
“ swords of light” were able to do. And, following the stock 
practice of all ancient lawgivers from Hammurabi downward, 
they put forth, under the sanction of the gods who had given 
them the power to work such impressive miracles, a code of 
laws; in which, while ingeniously appearing to make but little 
change in the traditions of the people, they bound them hand 
and foot in servitude to their new masters. The later Christian 
redactors and scribes, who have transmitted these “laws” in the 
amorphous guise in which they have reached us, cut out from 
their preamble the names of the pagan deities, in an excess of 
religious zeal; and they substituted the name of the Holy Spirit, 
to Whose inspiration they did not shrink from assigning them! 

On this view, druidism was a late iron-age importation into 
Ireland, and introduced new gods: and the queer figures which 
suddenly appear, at this very time, with their crossed legs, their 
double and triple faces, their horns—these have their analogies 
in carvings which Pagan Gaul has bequeathed to us. It goes 
without saying that in both countries only the few stone figures 
have survived: the doubtless once far more numerous carvings 
in wood (such as the tree-trunk grotesques in the grove of 
Massilia) have crumbled into dust. Here we may perhaps see 
an explanation of the comparative ease with which Christianity 
made headway in Ireland: to the oppressed aborigines it must 
have appeared to offer a relief from what had become an intoler- 


able bondage. 
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In the hope that a second edition of the work will be called 
for, I venture to indicate one or two matters which struck me in 
reading it, and which might be worth reconsidering. On p. xiii 
the famous scientific photographer of Belfast is called “ Welsh ”: 
his name was “ Welch.” On p. 1 Ireland is described as “ rich 
in her goldmines”: there are actually no known goldmines in 
the country, all the gold used being from alluvial deposits. On 
p. 8 certain objects from Bath are called castanets, but on p. 199 
they are called spoons, and on p. 200 “spoons,” in inverted 
commas. 

I should feel extremely cautious about attaching any impor- 
tance to the slip of bone alleged to come from Lochcrew, with 
the figure of a stag scratched upon it (p. 12): it is hard to 
believe in its authenticity, and in this scepticism I am not alone. 
Incidentally the horned god Cernunnos is not always equipped 
with stag’s horns: they sometimes look more like those of cows 
or of rams. The broken words on the Kirkmadrine pillar (p. 29) 
are certainly 1D EST VIVENTIVS. 

The three church doorways, grouped together on p. 48 as 
being of identical type, have actually a subtle distinction between 
them, which should not be overlooked. Fore is the most 
primitive; an opening spanned with a single massive lintel. The 
lintel is sometimes doubled, as at Gallarus, this being an additional 
precaution for the stability of the structure. But sometimes the 
upper lintel shrinks into a more less cubical block, concentrating 
the superincumbent weight upon the unsupported section of the 
lower lintel—a thoroughly unsound method of construction, as 
we can see at Ratass, where it has caused serious cracks. This 
is corrected at Clonamery, where the square block persists, but 
a relieving arch in the wall takes off the overlying weight from 
the door-lintel. (It is not always to be inferred that small-stone 
masonry in the upper part of a wall is necessarily of later date 
than large blocks in the lower courses. The higher the wall, the 
greater the difficulty of raising large blocks.) 

On p. 52 I venture to think that the essential symbolism of 
the Kilnasaggart carving has been missed. On the back of the 
stone are ten crosses inscribed in circles—five large and five small. 
The crosses at Moone and Castledermot teach us to see in such 
a device a reference to the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. Such a reference is obviously appropriate in a 
memorial of the newly-established devotion to St. Peter, with an 
implied side-glance at the farewell injunction Pasce oves meas. 


The cross-signed circles are therefore to be explained as sacra- 
N2 
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mental wafers. It is unnecessary to point out that this is not 
without its bearing on the problem of the origin and significance 
of the wheel-cross. 

On the following page, 53, Killeen Cormac by a slip is said 
to be in Kildare and also in Carlow: the former is correct. 

On page 75 Mlle. Henry tacitly takes up a position contrary 
to that of Baldwin Brown on the subject of the Hartlepool tomb- 
stones and their relation to those of Clonmacnois and elsewhere. 
Baldwin Brown argued for an Anglian priority of the type: 
Mlle. Henry appears to reverse the direction of the line of 
influence. I make no attempt here to intervene on this matter 
of dispute; but I cannot help thinking that, at the same time, 
the weakness of Baldwin Brown’s defence of the Aldred colophon 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels might have been observed and 
underlined. In the first place, this defence beats the air, for it 
attempts to meet a charge of dishonesty against Aldred which 
nobody ever made. Aldred was no doubt reporting what he 
believed to be true. But he might (after a lapse of two or three 
hundred years) have been mistaken; and the fact that to us 
Eadfrith’s name is less important than Cuthbert’s is not the 
point. The question is, was it or was it not important to Aldred 
and his contemporaries? That cormorants are common at the 
Farne Islands does not seem to me to be of any special significance 
in this connexion. They are to be seen in scores about the 
Western Islands, including Iona. Also in connexion with the 
Lindisfarne phase of art, I may mention here that one of the finest 
examples known to me of the vine-scroll, with birds in the coils 
pecking at the grapes, is on the mosaic pavement of an ancient 
Armenian mortuary chapel at Jerusalem. 

The Aran slab figured on p. 76, to compare with the Hartlepool 
slabs (fig. 27 6), should not have been represented as complete: 
the top left-hand corner is broken away, and an initial S has in 
consequence been lost. 

On p. 111 the short arms of the St. Martin’s cross on Iona 
are referred to, but it should not be forgotten that there are 
mortices for attaching lengthening pieces, now lost; and on p. 112, 
I am sorry to find myself made responsible for the drawing of 
the Suibine slab at Clonmacnois. This stone had disappeared 
before my time, and faute de mieux I had to borrow Petrie’s 
drawing of it—an obvious caricature—as no other figure was 
available. 

On p. 120, once more, an illogical criticism of the so-called 
Ardagh Chalice has been too readily accepted. It is perfectly 
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obvious that the hoard which included this object was the loot 
of a raider, or band of raiders—like the Traprain hoard, the 
“Clare find,” and a number of others. It almost literally 
repeated the circumstances in which the stolen Book of Kells 
was recovered—* buried in the earth with a sod over it.” The 
small number of the objects suggests that they were the yield of 
a single act of plunder, temporarily hidden till the thieves should 
return from completing their programme of rapine. The 
association of brooches with the cup indicates that the scene of 
the raid was not a church, but a rich house: and that therefore 
no liturgical conclusion can legitimately be based upon the 
accidental association of the two cups. In fact I have long been 
doubtful, to say the least, of the explanation of the Reerasta 
cup as a “ chalice.” I now prefer to regard it a wealthy man’s 
luxurious drinking-mazer. The names of the twelve apostles do 
not necessarily prove its ecclesiastical character: they are 
scratched almost invisibly on the side of the vessel, in complicated 
lettering which most people (if they saw them at all) would take 
for mere ornament. This is an expression, not of the boldness 
of Faith, but of the furtiveness of magic. The names are, in 
fact, the semi-pagan owner’s secret prophylactic against the ever- 
present dread of poison. And the crystal in the bottom of the 
cup, hedged in by concentric rings of the mysterious substance 
amber, again almost invisible, tells the same tale. It may have 
been expected to become dulled, or to change colour, if anything 
were put into the cup that should not be there. 

The Garranes discoveries, to which the Authoress accords the 
importance which is their just due, have taught us once for all 
that the mere accident, that so large a proportion of the surviving 
works of art in Ireland are of ecclesiastical origin or use, has left 
us with an entirely one-sided conception of the nature of that 
art. There is, in fact, nothing specially “ Christian ” about it. 

One little point, irrelevant to the main theme of the book, 
may be mentioned here in passing—the Syrian bishop Rabbila 
should not be deprived of his double 5, which is etymologically 
important. 

The 80 plates, bearing a fine selection of representative photo- 
graphs, deserve warm commendation: it is a delight to turn them 
over and back again. But in the hoped-for new edition, another 
representation of the Corleck head should be substituted for that 
on plate 3—the photographic exaggeration of an unfortunate 
surface-stain makes the object look like a trephined skull. Also, 
the brooch on plate 70 should be described as from Ballyspellan, 
Co. Kilkenny, not from Co, Cork. 
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I repeat, that if I have ventured to indicate some points 
where a mild criticism seems to be called for, it is simply and 
solely in the desire of seeing a fine book brought a stage nearer 
to that perfection which is the unattainable goal of us all. 


R. A. S. MACALISTER. 


A Sacramental Universe, being a Study in the Metaphysics of 
Experience. By A. A. Bowman, edited by J. W. Scott. 
Princeton University Press; London, Humphrey Milford. 
428 pp. 30s. 


THE title might convey the impression that this is a religious 
work; but the sub-title corrects that impression. The author 
reaches conclusions in complete accord with the philosophy of 
Christianity, but he does so by means of a free, independent, and 
philosophical investigation of experience. This is an important 
book, but not an easy book to read or to review. Its style is 
clear and pointed; its matter is pleasantly diversified, and its 
format is attractive; but the treatment of its problems is 
discursive, and being posthumous, it is somewhat lacking in 
unity of design. The basis of the work is the course of 
Vanuxem Lectures delivered at Princeton University in 1934 
by the late Professor Bowman of the University of Glasgow. 
The material which constitutes Part I had been prepared for 
publication by Dr. Bowman, and on his death in 1936 the task 
of editing the book fell to Professor J. W. Scott, who has done 
his work well, and by judicious selection from the manuscript 
remains has formed Parts II and III, thus making the book 
representative of the whole range of Dr. Bowman’s thought. 
Several notes by the author on points of detail have been appended 
to the chapters; the editor has supplied a Preface, an Analysis, 
an Index, and some footnotes, and the book is a worthy memorial 
of an honoured teacher. 

The author asks, ‘‘ What must the universe be, considering 
that it has produced man? ” lis question is broad, and in 
answering it, he has to cover a wide field. Opening with an 
abstract, semi-mathematical discussion of the notions of function 
and system, he passes on to consider the position of the spiritual 
and the physical in contemporary philosophy, examining at length 
the systems of Santayana, Whitehead, and Holt. After a chapter 
on Mind and Space, designed to rescue mind from the charge of 
spatiality, he attacks his “ fundamental problem of defining the 
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kind of being for which the word ‘ spirit’ seems to be the most 
appropriate expression” (p. 189). The problem of spirit is 
Dr. Bowman’s chief interest; here he is most at home, and here, 
I think, he has made his most characteristic contribution; and 
Chapters V, VI, and VII on, respectively, Te Modality of Spirit, 
Subject-Object and Self, and Consciousness and Self-Conscious- 
ness, form the central feature of the book and the core of the 
argument. The care devoted by the author to linguistic research 
and the examination of terms is noteworthy; in the words of the 
editor, “‘ He seems to have felt the affinity of philology and 
philosophy profoundly” (p. 181, 2). His analysis of the 
vocabulary of spirit, and his distinctions between person, subject, 
ego, soul, mind, and their cognates are subtle and masterly. In 
general he prefers the term spirit to mind, and he makes a good 
case for his preference, a case which would have been even 
stronger, had he dwelled more on the activity of spirit, on its 
dynamic aspect, on its becoming, as distinct from its being. 
Part I concludes with a discussion of the physical world as it 
appears in ancient philosophy and in modern science. In Part II 
we have the notes for the Vanuxem Lectures, and, in Part III, 
supplementary discussions ranging over the fields of ethics, 
aesthetics, and psychology, classified under the heads of The 
Theory of Values, and The Development of Man’s Spiritual Being, 
cognitive, affective, and conative. 

When we take the bird’s eve view, we note the erudition and 
scholarship of the work, its loyalty to the facts of experience, the 
sobriety of its speculations, and its prevailing optimism. Ask, 
“ Does it present a consistent system of metaphysics?”; and the 
answer must be that it tries to do so, and that its success or 
failure in this respect will be measured largely by the reader’s 
own presuppositions. Criticism is bound to fasten on a certain 
oscillation between two leading principles and three. In the 
paragraph (p. 180) which the editor terms “a rapidly drawn 
silhouette of the total picture, of which the author intended all 
his philosophical utterances to be the fillling in,” Dr. Bowman 
writes, “If anything is, it must exist either (1) in the spiritual 
sense, (2) in the phvsical sense, or (3) in a sense determined by 
the compresence of the physical with the spiritual . . .,” and 
elsewhere (notably pp. 10, and 375) he formally maintains a 
similar trichotomy of being. In other words Dr. Bowman 
believes in three heads of reality, the spiritual, the physical, and 
a blend of the two, of which the chief instances known to man 
are sense data and the values. At the same time he claims 
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explicitly to be a dualist, maintaining “ the ontological indepen- 
dence of the physical and the spiritual” (p. 375), and saying, 
“Any attempt to qualify the duality of the spiritual and the 
physical, any monistic prejudice which tends to obscure the 
absoluteness of the cleavage between these two ultimate modes of 
being, is fatal to an understanding of either” (pp. 9, 10). 

Dr. Bowman would, no doubt, urge in reply that there is no 
oscillation or inconsistency here, that it is quite consistent to hold 
two ultimate modes of being, and a third “ dependent mode ”; 
but when we notice ow he arrives at his third mode, we are 
inclined to think that he is really taking the term “ spirit ” twice 
over in the one problem. In granting spirit, you grant spirit 
knowing; why then summon into being sirit’s knowledge as an 
extra “mode”? And surely that is just what Dr. Bowman is 
doing when he intercalates “the world of perceived objects,” 
ie. sense data, between the two created realities, finite spirit and 
the “ physical ’’? 

The crux lies in the theory of sense perception; and here 
Dr. Bowman seems to me to hesitate between representationism 
and direct awareness (pp. 136-41). He comes near saying that 
the thing is composed of sense data, but he stops short of saying 
it. He halts between two opinions, idealism and realism. Hence 
it is that, in addition to the spiritual and the physical, he lavs 
down (p. 375), as the third characteristic form of being, ‘“‘a world 
of perceived objects which is identical with the physical except 
for a certain relationship—itself non-physical—into which it has 
entered with percipient organisms, and for certain characteristics 
which have their origin in this relationship.” That seems like 
saying that the world of sense data is identical with the physical, 
except that it is fundamentally different. For that which on his 
principles owes its existence to the human mind and ceases to 
be when not thought of, cannot be like, much less identical with, 
that which on his principles is entirely independent of the human 
mind. 

Philosophy and religion have reason to be grateful to 
Dr. Bowman for his defence of dualism within theism, and for 
his brilliant exposition of the nature of spirit, and few of us would 
seriously question his statement, “It is the presence of value 
which gives to the universe its aspect as sacramental” (p. 376); 
yet there is always the danger that the sacramental may, in the 
hands of the representationist, degenerate into the mental, and 
thus the nature of a sacrament be overthrown. That danger can 
be avoided by taking the “other of spirit” to be the sensible, 
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and by adopting spirit and the sensible as our two ultimates. 
After all the physical is a very artificial conception; it is not 
given, as the sensible is given. That done, the demand for the 
tertium quid disappears; there is no longer any need to take our 
terms twice in the one problem; we can disregard, what 
Dr. Bowman calls, the derivative or dependent mode of being; 
for the sensible is intrinsically significant and meaningful, and 
spirit’s apprehension of the meaning, whether at the plane of 
perception or at the plane of the higher values, is what constitutes 
the sacramental character of the universe. 


A. A. Luce. 


Porta Argentariorum. By D. E. L. Haynes and P. E. D. Hirst. 
1939. Supplementary paper published for the subscribers 
to the British School at Rome. Pp. 43 + 7 plates. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 


Tuis is a new and valuable study of the unique monumental 
gateway situated to the north-east of the Forum Boarium. The 
gateway was built in honour of the imperial family of Septimius 
Severus by the Argentarii & Boarii, an association of auctioneers 
and wholesale cattle-dealers, in gratitude, primarily, for the 
immunity from taxation granted to them as purveyors of a vital 
commodity, secondarily, for the trade revival resultant on the 
emperor’s general economic policy. It is possible that the gate 
gave access to the schola of the Argentarii and Boarii, a kind of 
guildhall, where members of the association could meet for 
religious and business purposes. 

The inscription on the entablature was modified three times 
as a result of the successive damnationes memoriae of Plautian, 
Plautilla, and Geta. The two main sculptural groups were 
mutilated for the same reason: each of these reliefs originally 
represented a group of three figures, one panel depicting Septimius 
Severus, Julia Domna, and Geta, the other Caracalla, Plautian, 
and Plautilla. The authors give a most interesting stylistic 
analysis of the sculpture, making a contrast between Severan art, 
characterised by a two-dimensional composition, formal symmetry, 
and monumental rigidity, suggestive of oriental influence, and 
mid-imperial art, characterised by three-dimensional composition 
in depth, realism, and movement. The photographs and drawings 
are uniformly excellent. 

D. E. W. WorMELL. 
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The Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 
By William Bell Dinsmoor, Professor of Archeology in 
Columbia University. Pp. xvi + 274. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 30s. 


Tuts book begins with a dedication— To Kydenor, Athenian 
Archon in 243/2 B.c., whose first inscription, discovered in 1923, 
disarranged all archon lists compiled up to that time, and whose 
second inscription, discovered in 1938, disorganized all subsequent 
attempts at re organization, this restudy of the problem is respect- 
fully dedicated.” Nothing could express more succinctly the 
dangers of such studies in reconstruction. Much fresh material 
has come to light since Professor Dinsmoor’s previous book on 
the subject was published nine years ago. Much more can rlow 
be set down in the chronological tables. But the whole scheme 
might still be seriously dislocated by a single further inscription 
of Kydenor or another. Yet just because the face of this 
complicated subject can change so rapidly, it is a great service to 
produce a comprehensive survey of the present position of our 
knowledge. Indeed, when he finished his manuscript, Professor 
Dinsmoor can scarcely have foreseen how the war would make it 
unlikely that new evidence from Athens or Delphi could be made 
available for some years to come. 

The bulk of this work is devoted to fixing the archon list of 
the third century B.c. in conjunction with the tribal cycles of the 
secretaries. In that period Professor Dinsmoor only finds it 
necessary three times to assume a break in the cycle—in 294-290 
during and after the dictatorship of Oly mpiodorus, in 201 on the 
dissolution of the Macedonian tribes, and in 246 when there 
seems less adequate justification in constitutional history. In 
reconstructing the archon list he makes full use of the masses of 
epigraphical material and comment which American excavation 
and scholarship have produced in recent years, even including some 
unpublished inscriptions from the Agora. The reader has to 
follow step by step through a labyrinth of discussion. (Often as 
many as twenty-five possible solutions of one chronological 
problem are presented at the same time.) But Professor 
Dinsmoor’s thread of argument never breaks, and though the 
conclusions cannot always be established beyond question, the 
rejected possibilities are always worked out with their consequences 
fully exhibited. 

The historical implications of the reconstruction are what wil! 
interest most scholars. Here one may notice particularly a very 
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convincing scheme for the chronology of the Chremonidean War. 
On the other hand it seems rather difficult to date the revolt of 
Alexander of Corinth in 252 and suppose that already by the 
summer of 251 he had forced Athens to accept peace. Apart 
from Attic history Professor Dinsmoor also deals with the problem 
of the Soteria at Delphi. In his view the Amphictyonic 
celebrations were annual and the Aetolian games quadrennial, 
while the latter commenced in 248/7. He makes a good case 
for supposing that our records of the Aetolian Soterta have no 
serious gaps and can be fitted into the third century. Also there 
is considerable inierest in his suggestion that the yermepeva Swrnpla 
of the latter half of the second century were a revival of the old 
Amphictyonic festival. Professor Dinsmoor emphasizes the 
distinction between the Actolian games in honour of Zeus Soter 
and Apollo and the Amphictyonic contests dedicated to Apollo 
only. It would be well suited to the spirit of the period after 
191 B.c., if the Delphians expressed their ‘anti-Aetolian sentiment 
by reviving the obsolete Amphictyonic Soteria. 

The presentation of this complicated work is technically good. 
The present reviewer has only detected three misprints—‘ being ” 
for “ brings” (page 97), “ exercised’ for “excised” (page 100), 
and “ 294” for “ 394” (page 212). One may also mention the 
failure to decide between the use of the Greek or Roman alphabet 
when discussing fragmentary names of archons (e.g. page 63). 
The plentiful tables and indices make the contents easily 
accessible, and until new material justifies a restatement of the 
problem this book will remain an essential work of reference. 


H. W. Parke. 


‘ 


The Cat in Ancient Egypt: MWlustrated from the coliection of 
Cat and other Egyptian figures formed by N. & B. Langton. 
Pp. xi + 92, with 19 plates. Cambridge University Press. 
1940. 25s. 


THOosE whose knowledge of ancient Mediterranean civilisations 
is mainly derived from Greek and Roman sources will approach 
this book with no prejudices. There is little information for 
students of cat lore in the records of Greek and Rome. Classical 
art offers nothing to parallel the lively and charming Minoan 
mural from Hagia Triada of a cat stalking a long-tailed bird or 
the hunting wild-cats on the Mycenean sword-blade. In Greek 
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literature, apart from Herodotus’ important chapters on Egypiian 
cats, there are only passing references (probably to wild-cats) in 
Sophocles and Aristophanes down to the end of the fifth century 
B.C., and in later times even Aristotle merely mentions the ailuros 
incidentally. In Roman literature Pliny alone gives more than 
slight attention to feles, and this word, too, seems generally not 
to apply to the domesticated cat except in Egyptian contexts. 
The fact apparently was that outside Egypt tame cats were 
almost unknown. In Greece the rdle of domestic mouser was 
usually filled by a weasel or a snake. It was not until the 
fourth century and afterwards that Egyptian missionaries brought 
with them to Europe the purring sphinxes which had shared the 
silence of their Nilotic cells. Two centuries later Agathias was 
writing his quaintly entitled epitaph To a Partridge which an 
Ailuros—what the Romans call a Cat—devoured, as if the Minoan 
cat which had begun her stalking over 2000 years before had 
only pounced just then. Later the cat creeps into the margin of 
our Celtic manuscripts where we find what must be one of the 
most charming as well as one of the earliest post-classical poems 
about cats, beginning 


I and Pangur Ban, my cat, 
’Tis a like task we are at; 
Hunting mice is his delight, 
Hunting words I sit all night. 
(R. Flower’s translation.) 


In this handsomely produced book from the Cambridge 
University Press we are given a comprehensive survey of the 
surviving sculptural evidence for the cat in its ancestral home. 
Mr. Langton states the precise limits of his work in the preface: 
“No attempt has been made to give the full story of the cult of 
the cat. That fascinating task we leave to some fortunate 
successor, but with sincere hope that our material may be of 
service.” He can be confident that his hope will not be frustrated. 
, With laborious and unselfish work Mr. Langton and his wife 
have here catalogued and illustrated their unique collection of 
Egyptian cat figures, adding copious and useful notes and 
suggestions. The reproductions show a remarkable variety of 
types, ranging in date over 3000 vears. Here are cats reclining 
and seated cats, cats in families, worshipful cats, cats on columns, 
cats on rings, cat-headed, cat-tailed, and cat-legged creatures, all 
carved with as much individuality as the horses on the Parthenon. 
Altogether there are some 250 figures. A full index completes 
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the usefulness of an exemplary work which should greatly help 
and encourage someone to undertake a definitive survey of this 
far-reaching subject. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. xv and Fasc. xvI. 
Nunc primum edidit Robert Steele. Oxford Univ. Press, 
London, Humphrey Milford. 


Witt the publication of these two volumes Dr. Steele completes 
a great task. ‘‘ The fact that mediaeval students will now have 
in their hands substantially everything known to be written by 
Roger Bacon” is no doubt partly due to the generous financial 
help given by the Pilgrim Trust and other benefactors, but it is 
primarily due to the monumental learning and patience of a great 
scholar. 

The volumes before us present to us a double aspect of Roger 
Bacon’s intellectual equipment. On the one hand, in common 
with many of the mediaevalists, Bacon excelled in the subtlety 
with which he could discuss grammatical and logical questions. 
His skill in these directions is admirably illustrated in the Summa 
Grammatica and in the Sumule Dialectices. Bacon was 
undoubtedly, as we have said before in reviewing Dr. Steele’s 
work, a child of his own age, and this is never so obvious as 
when we find him expounding the principles of grammatical 
construction or else setting forth logical rules and objections to 
them. Dr. Steele indeed suggests that Bacon earned the title 
doctor mirabilis because of his genius as a controversialist and a 
scholastic logician and not because of his interest in mathematics 
and experimental natural philosophy which stamp him as one of 
the great forerunners of modern science. 

In the course of his introduction to Fascicule xv, Dr. Steele 
vindicates the Baconian authorship of the Swmule Dialectices, 
and shows its importance as one of the treatises on Logic upon 
which Prantl bases his researches into the development of mediaeval 
logic. Dr. Steele’s note on the famous mnemonic verses “Barbara 
Celarent, etc.,” will be of interest to the many members of the 
older universities who remember them when perhaps the remainder 
of their learning in Formal Logic is long forgotten! He recalls 
that Sir William Hamilton said of them, “It must be confessed 
that, taking these verses on their own ground, there are few 
human inventions which display a higher ingenuity.” 
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Roger Bacon, in addition to his fame as a logician, has always 
been credited with greatness as a mathematician and a scientist. 
The second of the volumes before us throws light on this side of 
his intellectual equipment. Forty years ago W. W. R. Ball said 
of Bacon’s contributions to mathematics that “ the results that 
he arrived at are nearly in accordance with modern ideas.” This 
judgment may still stand, for, as Dr. Steele says, Bacon’s 
“criticism of the validity of certain of Euclid’s assumptions and 
definitions which need demonstration is very much in line with 
the thought of modern editors.” 

Those who are interested in the history of mathematics will 
find the Communia Mathematica useful and _ stimulating. 
Dr. Steele states that for the modern reader the main interest 
of this work lies in three directions: (1) in the amount of mathe- 
matical literature and teaching available to the student in the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century, (2) in Bacon’s attitude 
to the teaching of Boethius, (3) in his attitude to Euclid’s teaching 
in the version known to him, and to the history of that version. 

The cup of gratitude which mediaeval students will fill to 
Dr. Steele is not. yet full, for he promises yet another volume 
which will complete the issue of unpublished recognized works of 
Roger Bacon. Bacon himself spent large sums of money in the 
purchase of books, and it is a fitting tribute to his greatness as a 
thinker that nearly seven hundred vears after his death large 
sums of money should be expended in making his works easily 
accessible to the student. 

R. R. Hartrorp. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Volume xv (New Series, 
Volume 11). 1939. Pp. 55 + 9 plates. Macmillan & Co., 


London. 


In the opening essay of this volume M. P. Charlesworth discusses 
the techniaue devised by the Roman emperors when rejecting 
divine honours offered by Greek communities. From replies made 
by Tiberius, Germanicus, and Claudius, to such attempts at 
deification, he concludes that a formula was evolved to deal with 
these cases and that this formula derives from an Augustan model. 
Fresh evidence supporting this conclusion is found in L. Vaccius 
Labero’s language when rejecting excessive honours from the 
people of Cyrene, and in a passage from the Alexander Romance. 
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The emperors normally voiced their pleasure at the offer as 
witnessing to the loyalty of their subjects, but deprecated 
{wapatretoOar being the word most frequently used) such honours 
as suitable for gods only, not for men. 

A. N. Sherwin-White studies the functions of the Procurator 
Augusti in the early empire. He comes to important conclusions 
concerning the equestrian career under Augustus and Tiberius. 
There was no systematised civil service at this time and promotion 
was haphazard, being dependent, in many cases, on influence 
and on social connections. It was only in the reigns of Claudius 
and Nero that an organised bureaucracy appeared through the 
merging of governmental prefectures and civil procuratorships, and 
through the establishing of a regular system of promotion, with 
the most important prefectures as the ultimate goal. 

There follow two archeological articles. D. E. L. Haynes 
examines a series of funeral reliefs commemorating Knights and 
showing them passing on horseback on their last journey—a 
compositional scheme which may be traced back to an Etruscan 
prototype. The author notes that a similar composition is often 
found in representations of triumphal scenes. It was the 
specifically Roman contribution to associate the idea of triumph 
and the idea of death in funeral monuments: absorpta est mors 
in victoria. G. L. Brett catalogues the extant examples of late 
Roman and early Byzantine silver plate and divides them into 
two main groups, one of Byzantine provenance, the other, 
probably, of Western origin, and illustrating in its ornamentation 
the interplay of German and Roman types of decoration. ‘This 
study is copiously illustrated. 

Finally, W. H. Davies gives a collation of the Preface to 
Gildas’ de Paenitentia, utilizing the new Cambrai ms.; and 
follows this with a demonstration that the readings listed under 
A in Mommsen’s edition of Gildas’ De Excidio Britanniae are 
marginal variants deriving from existing Mss. In a brief and 
caustic note the same writer deals with the suggestion recently 
made that an edition of Gildas’ De Excidio Britanniae now at 
Harvard contains original annotations by Milton in his own hand. 
The marginalia are not original, the handwriting is not Miltonic, 
and there is no evidence that Milton ever owned the book. 


D. E. W. WorMeELt. 
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